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Germany’s Way of 
Raising Money. 


'T is not, perhaps, the business of a journalist in one 

country to criticise the financial arrangements of another 

country. It cannot, however, be altogether uninterest- 

ing to explain, without criticising, the plan which 
Germany has adopted. It is set forth in a letter sent to 
us for publication by Professor Robert Eisler, a Fellow of 
the Austrian Institute for Historic Research at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. He writes particularly in regard to a 
passage in the letter from Berlin in the series ‘‘ Quo Vadis 
Europa?”’ As some of our readers may remember, a 
certain Herr W. made the remark that “ it is notoriously 
hard to raise money from the working class by direct 
taxation.”’ Professor Eisler’s contention is that this shows 
exceptional ignorance in a man in his position, as “ The 
most important revenue of the new republic is the direct 
taxation of all wage-earners by a real tithe (10 per cent.) 
from all wages.” (The italics are those of our Austrian 
correspondent.) 

Professor Eisler calculates that although no returns 
have yet been made, the revenue from this taxing of the 
wage-earners must be many times more than the levy on 
capital and all the taxes upon capital-income. No one is 
exempt except the domestic servants, who are entitled to 
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shift the burden from their shoulders to that of their 
employers; and the Professor emphasises the point that 
among all tax-payers the ordinary wage-earner is the only 
one who cannot transfer some portion of what he has to pay 
to another. He states that the richer classes are +o 


, intent. on inventing new dodges to escape that they hae 


brought into existence a very successful class of specialist 
legal advisers. These make a very good livelihood—t n 
or twenty times the livelihood of those who collect t!e 
‘This is an ingenious but apparently sound argumert. 
lt shows that, in addition to the crushing taxation, the pub! 
have to pay those specialists who proffer their services « 
lighten the burden. Another example of weight falli:; 
where it was not intended to fall is furnished by the Dea 
Duties. He says they “are being transferred now to t 
consumer by a very clever arrangement of our insuran 
companies. Long before young Krupp von Bohle: 
Halbach will come into his inheritance the man in the strect 
will have paid for him the succession-duties on the estite 
of Frau Bertha, with the price of every hob-nail or stecl 
pen he uses in his life!’ Nor is this all, for “‘ while nobody 
else pays the working man’s direct taxation and while he 
is bearing the main burden of indirect taxation with every 
smoke and drink of his graceless life of dull drudgery, 
the State has moreover the great advantage to collect the 
t.the on wages in the form of a stamp duty with a minimum 
of ‘ faux-frois’!”’ It will inevitably be asked in this 
country how the labouring men in Germany were per- 
suaded to agree to these taxes. Our correspondent does 
not leave that unexplained. ‘The labour leaders and certain 
scholars, among whom he is one, who hold tuition classes 
for the workmen free of charge, secured the assent of the 
men by suggesting that they would be getting the means 
of meeting the new tithe by a rise of 10 per cent. in their 
wages. In that way it would only mean a temporary 
stoppage on the road towards a better standard of living. 
The argument held good when it was used, but afterwards 
the aspect of the subject changed. Business was good 
when the tax was put on, and if it had remained good, there 
would, probably, have been no difficulty in the matter; 
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‘but, unfortunately, the commercial boom had reached its 


highest at that time, and subsequently prices began to 
drop and it was not possible to maintain the old rate of 
wages—far less to raise them by 10 per cent. Our corre- 
spondent says that, ‘‘ although the men felt that they had 
been, so to say, swindled into acquiescence, no serious 
resistance was offered anywhere.” He refers to only one 
exception—thet of a factory for motor-lorries, ‘‘ the pro- 
prietors of which had set the example of patriotism to their 
workpeople by the most shameless profiteering and by 
cheating the Government most persistently for milliors 
and millions during the final agony of the old Empire |” 

It looks obvious, at least to a looker on, that if this 
scheme is to work successfully, it must be accompar cd 
by drastic economies. German working men are mre 
docile than the same class in this country, but even a worm 
will turn, and it would probably be bad for the solidar‘ty 
of the State if grounds were afforded for believing tut 
this 10 per cent. extracted from the pockets of labour \\ 's 
used to over-pay the enormously large number of offic: 's 
employed in Germany. The labourer may very \/!! 
reason that it will be for his ultimate benefit to get rid of t 1¢ 
huge debt accumulated by Germany. He may also c:»- 
sider that the present stagnation in trade is tempore \, 
and that the demand for goods will in a comparativ y 
short time become so great as to warrant him in ask 
an increase in wages that would partly compensate | 
for the taxation imposed. One ventures on this suggest 
with diffidence, however, because the real question m 
be to what extent the taxation rendered necessary for 
German indemnity is allotted among the different clas 
of the new republic. 
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N Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen’s speech at Exeter on 
Saturday the important passage is that relating to labour 
on the farm. There was nothing else new init. No one 
blames the Government for withdrawing the subsidy 
to the farmer. It would probably amount to between 

twenty and thirty millions a year. Many assert, however, 
that a Ministry which took pains about its information 
would have declined to grant the subsidy in the first place. 
However, that is ancient history. It is of more importance 
to consider the proposal in regard to wages. ‘The Minister 
of Agriculture does not seem to have considered that the 
prime object to be obtained is that of stirring the farm 
labourers into a display of greater energy than they have 
shown since the war. Wages would create no trouble if 
men would accept longer hours and stick more closely to 
their work. The arrangement come to is no improvement 
on the previous position. It accepts the principle of 
collective bargaining, which is not good on the farm what- 
ever it may be elsewhere. ‘To farmers, a good man is worth 
his weight in gold ; the worst man is worth less than nothing. 
It is entirely wrong to pay the same wages to men of the 
same age without paying attention to their relative capacity 
and industry. Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen may con- 
gratulate himself on having got out of a quandary, but he 
has by no means solved the very difficult problem with 
which he was confronted. 


N the letter of an Austrian professor, which forms the 

subject of our leader this week, there is another question 
mooted in addition to that of the ten per cent. imposed 
upon wages in Germany. Our correspondent suggests 
that there should be started an international review, to be 
called ‘‘ The Nations,’’ which would deal with the various 
questions arising out of reconstruction in every part of 
the world. At the end he asks ‘‘ why this question should 
be posed in a letter to Country Lire?” He gives an 
answer that is well worth considering at the present moment, 
namely, ‘‘ because it is the journal of the country gentle- 
man, who, as a sportsman, may be expected to stand up 
for fair play all round. Because Country LIFE is read in 
that quiet thoughtful mood which does not thrive in the 
big urban ant-heaps ; and because one of our best novelists, 
Theodor Fontane, for a long time English correspondent 
of the Kreivzeitung, has said of the independent educated 
country gentleman living for the contemplation of nature 
and for his particular studies or hobbies : ‘ We may venture 
with a certain confidence to assert that the culture of a 
land may be measured by the number of such country- 
dwellers. Where there is a little old culture they are 
wanting, where there is much of it they will be found 
in plenty.’ ” 


‘THE importance of this extract is to be appreciated 
by remembering that foreign opinion has been called 
“The Voice of Posterity.”” What is said of the English 
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country gentleman, if true, shows that he is a most valuable 
asset to the nation. No one who has the slightest acquain- 
tance with history will be inclined to doubt it for a moment. 
The English country gentleman has, in the past, provided 
the ablest, the most far-seeing and the most disinterested 
statesmen in the world. ‘These qualities are due to inheri- 
tance and tradition. In some measure they may be also 
traced to the habit of giving his services free to the govern- 
ment and administration of the locality in which he resides. 
Yet it is abundantly apparent from the disclosures that 
have recently been made by the leaders of the landed gentry 
that the system of taxation which now has been adopted 
is threatening the country gentleman with extinction. 
Men like the Duke of Portland, the Duke of Bedford and 
the Duke of Northumberland tell us that even if they can 
keep a great estate going till death, their successors will not 
be able to do so. They attribute this to a taxation which 
is more than they can pay. 





THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


My daddie turns him to the sky 





An’ cries on me to see 
Yon shiftin’ beams that dance oot-by 
An’ fleg the he’rt o’ me 
‘‘Laddie, the North is a’ a-lowe 
Wi’ fires o' siller green, 
The stars are pale owre Windy IXnowe 
That were sae braw yestreen. 


“The lift is fu’ o’ flick’rin’ licht 
Risin’ an’ deein’ doon”’ 

“Rax ve yer airm an’ haud it ticht 
Aboot ver little loon 

For oh! the North’s an eerie land 


And eerie voices blaw 
Krae whaur the ghaists o’ lost men stand 
Wi’ their feet amangst the snaw ; 


“And owre their heids the midnicht sun 
Is like a croon o’ flame, 
It’s ’ the North yon licht’s begun 
And I’m feared it is the same! 
I winna look—oh, div ye ken 
Gin sic-like things may be 
That’s past the sicht 0’ muckle men 
An’ nane but bairns can see?” 
VIOLET JACOB. 


TE need not go over the figures just now—they are 
available to anyone who wishes to examine them, 
nor can there be much doubt about the justice of the con- 
clusion. In the words of Sir Rider Haggard, the whole 
of the land-dwelling classes of Britain ‘‘ from the Duke 
down to the peasant ” are affected. No one can exaggerate 
the gravity of the situation that is developing in rural 
England. Landowners are sick of ownership, and _ this 
applies to old and new. Those who have bought farms 
without sufficient capital are being very hard hit by the 
effect of the drought. Farmers are more apprehensive 
than they have been since the hard days of the long depres- 
sion. Labourers see the dreams of higher wages and better 
living wilting before their eyes, and no ene can suggest a 
way to arrest the process. ‘These, indeed, are matters for 
quiet and serious thinking. Such a condition of mind is 
not necessarily unwholesome. It may have a good result 
if it leads to all classes depending more than they have been 
accustomed to do on their own energy and industry. 


HE action of the Highways Committee of the L.C.C 

in accepting the tender of a Swiss firm for an 8,000 kilo- 

watt turbine in preference to an English offer has fined 
down to a definite issue the relation between high wages 
and national prosperity. Mr. Bremner—Director of the 
British Engineers’ Association—-gives as the reason why 
the English tenders were higher “‘ the larger amount of 
purchasing power demanded by our workers in return 
for their production of a given commodity value.” Mr 
Bremner is a little lacking in the power of simple and clear 
statement but the gist of the matter is in that sentence. 
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Mr. Hugo Hirst—Chairman of the General Electric Com- 
pany—puts the same truth in less complicated language. 
He says “‘ the British manufacturer is still bound by the 
high wages fixed during and immediately after the war.” 
He argues that the country is a loser by the action of the 
London County Council. In one way or another it is 
missing an opportunity of putting a matter of £25,000 in 
the pockets of British workers and British contractors. 
Mr. Hirst concludes rather bitterly that “‘ the British worker 
has lost the work; the foreign manufacturer gets a fine 
advertisement, and if he chooses to use German material 
he can even make a big profit.” There is some truth in 
what he says, but we cannot believe that the re-establishment 
of British industry is going to be accomplished on these 
lines. The only effective way of competing with world 
rivals is to produce good stuff at the cheapest possible rate. 
That is the consideration which masters and men should 
take into account. If wages are higher than the business 
will stand, they must inevitably be reduced at some time 
or another or bankruptcy must follow. It would be well, 
therefore, to take the bull by the horns at once. 


O much darkness hangs over Russia that it is no wonder 
that every statement about it is questioned. It is to 
be feared, however, that the menace of famine and cholera 
is very real indeed. It was impossible that it should be 
otherwise. ‘The landed system is in the utmost confusion. 
Those who used to own estates, if they are still living, 
must be sought for in Constantinople and the capitals of 
Europe where they are subsisting rather than living. The 
peasants, like the peasants of every other country, have a 
power of dumb, obstinate resistance against which the 
compulsory measures of Lenin were powerless. They 
would not grow food for the towns when they knew there 
was little chance of being paid for it. They produced 
only sufficient to meet their own wants. ‘That is why a 
country which once exported food on a great scale has 
not at the present moment enough, to feed its own people. 
Then the difficulties of transport have become insuperable. 
Our information, derived from Russians who have quite 
recently managed to escape to this country, is that the 
food available may be enough to enable them to get through 
the coming winter with only a certain amount of hardship, 
but that the pressure must be greater during the two years 
that follow. The land has got into a hopeless condition, 
and in the most favourable circumstances would take a 
couple of years, at least, to get back to the normal. How 
the suffering can be alleviated is a problem very difficult 
to solve at the present moment. One man who might 
be successful in doing so is Mr. Hoover, and the Americans 
seldom fail in generosity when they are satisfied as to 
the facts. 


T is an old story with us that the potentialities of English 
land are still to a large extent unexploited. Anyone 
who wants an illustration will find it in our Correspondence 
columns to-day. A clever, sober-minded young student, 
who formed one of a party and went over to study Dutch 
methods of husbandry, tells us a remarkable story. It is 
that the Dutch market gardeners have ceased sending their 
produce to Germany because of that country’s poverty 
They are sending it to Great Britain, chiefly to London, 
instead. We have made that statement before, but there 
is no harm in repeating it on another authority. The 
market gardeners of Antwerp are earning good incomes by 
growing vegetables and exporting them to this country. 
Is it unnatural to ask why our people should not bestir 
themselves and grow the vegetables required by the British 
population ? They would put money in their own pockets 
by doing so and save their country from the expense of 
purchasing foreign produce that could be obtained in as 
good quality at home. 


N the crop returns this year the most satisfactory 
feature is to be found in the excellent crops of wheat. 
The only recent parallel to them was the extraordinarily 
good year 1918. Other cereals are bound to be con- 
siderably below the average, although oats and barley 
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improved farymore than was expected after midsummer 
was past. Unfortunately, there seems no reason to expect 
anything but a very poor return of potatoes. There is 
little or no disease reported. The mischief is solely owing 
to the drought, which checked growth at the very time 
when it was most needed. Fields became bone dry. 
No agriculturist to whom we have spoken has ever seen 
heavy clay land in such a condition before. Results 
usually expected from heavy manuring did not come. 
The roots of a potato, like those of any other plant, can 
absorb food only when it is dissolved by moisture, and as 
the rain did not fall till growth was arrested, it follows 
that the potatoes will be good for nothing but food for pigs. 
Garden and allotment crops have suffered badly from the 
drought. Cabbages and all their tribe have already gone 
up in price. Green stuff for the winter is to seek. Pears 
are few, plums a failure and apples depleted by the number 
that have fallen. 


VARIOUS people have told us this summer what is 
wrong with our cricket, and the latest of our critics 
is Mr. Spofforth, the greatest of all Australian bowlers. 
The other critics. have devoted themselves chiefly to our 
batting. They point out that our batsmen have gone 
away from the simple wisdom of their fathers and become 
so enamoured of the subtleties of playing back and scoring 
behind the wicket that they have forgotten how to play 
forward and drive fast bowling. Mr. Spofforth comments 
on our bowlers. Many of them, he thinks, have spoilt 
themselves in their youth by thinking too much of the swerve 
and the googly and too little of length and straightness. 
Lockwood, Richardson and Peel are the straightforward 
workmen whom he holds up as examples for imitation to 
our young bowlers, and he reminds them opportunely 
that there is, at least, some virtue in bowling at the wicket. 
It is interesting to observe that what Mr. Spofforth says 
about our bowling is really much the same as others have 
said of our batting. In both cases it would seem that 
we have tried to be “too clever by half.” The virtues 
that we lack and must cultivate anew are those which, 
though we have come to think them obvious and incon- 
siderable, are, in fact, the foundations of good play. 


INSULATION. 

Life is like some great archipelago : 
In all that huddle of islands, each may know 
Only his own. We signal whom we please ; 
Our voices carry far upon the breeze ; 
With question, answer, smile and nod and guess 
We boast ourselves, ‘“‘ This is not loneliness !”’ 
And yet, cut off by seas without a sail, 
What is our union but a distant Hail ? 
And yet, surrounded by that sundering swell, 
What all our traffic but a faint Farewell ? 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


“THE Schoolboys’ Competition which has been going on 

this week at Queen’s Club will have been received, no 
doubt, with very mixed feelings. It will presumably infuriate 
“Old Etonian”’ and the other correspondents who have 
been deploring in the Times the fact that many boys, among 
other signs of decadence, prefer to play “ with a soft ball.” 
It will rejoice those who desire our lawn tennis players to 
be caught and trained young that we may hold our own once 
again against all the nations of the earth in the Davis Cup. 
Both views are, perhaps, of a rather disproportionately 
solemn character ; but it is, at any rate, an interesting sign 
of the times that for the Singles tournament for boys under 
nineteen there was an entry of 212, and that in all the events 
350 boys from all classes of schools have taken part. Lawn 
tennis can never be a good game for schools because, apart 
from more controversial reasons, it takes up too much room ; 
but it is a capital game in itself and boys will always play 
it in the holidays. ‘That being so, there seems no reason 
why they should not have a tournament which, besides 
being good fun, will give the players a “‘ baptism of fire” 
and gain for them valuable hints from their elders and betters 
among the onlookers. 
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\VHEN the war officially ends it will be interesting to see 

whether the British Government will allow the passport 
system to be dropped. It involves a great deal of un- 
necessary worry and trouble for the traveller; but, though 
irksome, it was borne with exemplary patience as long as 
the interests of the country seemed to demand it. That 
time has passed, and, indeed, one country—Belgium—has 
already shown a good example by abolishing passports 
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as between Belgian and British subjects. Before the war 
we travelled over Europe and got on very well without 
passports. It is for many reasons desirable to encourage 
travelling at the present moment, and there seems no 
reason why passports should not be immediately abolished, 
at least, as far as the Allied countries are concerned. We 
do not know that there is any great objection to getting rid 
of them altogether. 





WARNHAM COURT RED DEER IN NEW ZEALAND 


(The numbers printed beneath the heads correspond with those in the table given at the end.) 


No. 2, 


SHOT BY MESSRS. BARRER, 


HOSE of your readers who breed or stock red deer 

in the Old Country will, no doubt, be interested to hear 

how the deer from Mr. Lucas’ famous herd have 

progressed in their new home, and although none of 

the stags shot so far compare with the home stags 
as far as number of points is concerned, they well exceed them 
in length of beams. 

The first draft of two stags and ten hinds was shipped 
from England 
early in 1908. 
Three hinds 
died on the 
voyage out 
and one after 
arrival. 
Another draft 
of two stags 
and six hinds 
arrived in 
1909 in good 
condition. 
They were 
liberated re- 
spectively in 
December, 
1908, and 
November, 
1909, on 
Mount White 
Station, close 
up to the 
main range 
dividing the 
South Island 
of New 
Zealand. 
Some of this 
country is 





SIDE AND FRONT VIEWS OF NO. 5, SHOT BY MR. 





No 1. 
DEANS AND RIMMINGTON. 


No. 4 


high, running up to 7,0oooft., but there are some nice warm 
valleys with open flats and downs and plenty of bush for 
shelter. In April, 1919, the North Canterbury Acclima- 
tisation Society, who control the Mount White and Rakaia 
red deer herds, decided to open the former herd to 
stalkers. Whether this decision was a wise one is a matter 
of opinion. However, three licences were issued to three 
stalkers to shoot two heads each. Reference to'the tabulated 
list accom- 
panying this 
article —_ will 
show that no 
heads of any 
outstanding 
merit were 
shot except 
that the aver- 
age of points 
was good and 
the beam 
measure- 
ments were at 
least up to 
Rakaia heads, 
which are a 
good deal 
heavier than 
those of 
Otago. Mr. 
Deans’ 14- 
pointer bore 
the Warnham 
earmarks, and 
therefore 
must have 
been twelve 
or thirteen 


E. B. RIMMINGTON. vears old. 
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In 1920 three licences for,two heads each were again 
issued, and those shot showed a great improvement in length, 
but no advance in spread, while three heads had no bay tines. 

For 1921 four licences for two heads each were allowed. 
I can only supply details of three heads shot by Messrs. 
Rimmington and Barrer, as I do not know what success the other 
two stalkers had. Reference to tabulation will show that three 
remarkable 
trophies 
were se- 
cured, Mr. 
Rimming- 
ton’s head 
(No. 12) 
being of 
the typical 
Warnham 
type as re- 
gards points 
and weight, 
while his 
length ex- 
ceeds any I 
have heard 
of grown in 

— Mr. Lucas’ 
DUTHIE (NO. 7). park. His 
weight, 
24$lb. for 
skull and 
horns, is the 
heaviest on 
record for 
New Zea- 
land, beat- 
ing Mr. 
Murchi- 
son’s Rakaia 
head by lb. 
No. 10 also 
shows great 
growth, 
and with 
twenty - two 
points is 
only two 
behind the 
record New 
Zealand 
head of 
twenty-four 





SHOT BY MR. A. R. 





SHOT BY MR. E. B. RIMMINGTON (NO. 8). points shot 
in Rakaia 
Forest. ‘This stag had the Warnham earmark, and must therefore 


be fourteen or fifteen years old. When skinning the neck of 
this stag a bullet was found under the skin tightly embedded 
in a mass of muscular tissue. No. 11, of which I am unable 
to supply a photograph, is of the normal type of head and 
remarkable for great length. Unfortunately, it missed both 
bay tines. The girth of beam was given the writer as 8ins., 
but where a head has no bays there is always a tendency to 
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error. However, the weight, 204lb., is enough to show the 
great growth of this head. No. 7, shot by Mr. Duthie, is 
head one can hardly believe came of the same stock as those 
previously described, 24ins. in length and 4}in. beams. 
seems incredible in a lightly shot forest with plenty of fee 
He was a full-mouthed stag, small in body and in very pox 
condition, although shot early in the season. 

When it was proposed to introduce Warnham deer int 
New Zealand the writer, with others, ventured the opinio 
they would not improve to the same extent as the Highlan 
deer introduced into Otago have done, owing to the fact that th 
latter came from overstocked country and were starved in th 
winter, while the Warnham deer were well fed all the year roun 
and not overstocked. However, it looks on this year’s results 
as though the Warnham deer have taken kindly to their nev 
conditions and, as far as length of beams and weight of horns 
are concerned, compare with the best produced at Warnhan 
There are 
two types of 
heads _pro- 
duced by 
these stags, 
viz., the 
palmated 
and the 
normal. 
This, I be- 
lieve, occurs 
in Warn- 
ham __— Park 
also. It * 
may be that 
the heads f 
shot of 
normal type 
would have 
developed 
palmation 
had they 
lived a 
few years 
longer. 
However, it 
is idle to 
speculate at present, and enough has been said to show that 
the introduction of this great park strain to New Zealand has 
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been justified by results obtained to date. 318. 
WARNHAM RED DEER IN NEW ZEALAND. 
Year, Shot by. No. S ? S = = = Remarks. 
XS ww & RR & 
ins. ins. ins. ins. Ib 
1919 John Deans 1 14 37 35% 11), 63 One of the original stags. 
os R. Barrer 215 35 41) 8} 5h . 
ie <—. 39 2 38 St Ok 8 : 
E. B. Rimmington 4 = 1 394 28 5 — No bay tines. 
a eae 5 1s 3 i 204 
1920 A. R. Duthie 6 13 - 
> & ie 7 13 — No bay tines. 
E. B. Rimmington = 8) 15 - ‘ ’ 
= 9 1 


21 = ° 

21$ One of the original stass 
205 No bay tines. 

24} 


1921 KR. Barrer 


a ~ 1 
E. B. Rimmington 12 








SHOT 


BY MR. E. B.. 


RIMMINGTON (No. 12). 
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: THE .MIND OF ANIMALS.—V 


‘. THE MIND OF ‘THE REPTILE. 


By Proressor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D., UNIveRsiTy OF ABERDEEN. 


' 


OME birds and mammals, such as parrots and dogs, 
are responsive to man’s attempts at friendliness, and 
it seems not impossible to get an inkling of their “ mind.” 
Professor Whitman, who studied the ways of pigeons 
for a great part of his life, once said that he thought 

he had got as far into the pigeon’s mind as man could get without 
aetempsychosis. And even with wilder birds and animals, 
chat do not allow man any intimacy, there are sometimes 
expressions of feeling which give us, as we say, ‘“* something to 
-o by.” They show when they are pleased ; they do not hide 
.eir anger. But when we pass to reptiles, the difficulty of 
aying anything about the inner life is greatly increased. ‘They 
re cold-blooded and phlegmatic and, though they are by no 
.eans expressionless, they certainly do not wear their hearts on 
ie sleeve. 
SENSES OF REPTILES. 


It is always safe to begin with the senses, the gateways 
the mind, but reptiles do not show much that can be called 
istinctive, as vision is in birds. The sense of touch reaches 
fine expression in the quivering forked tongue of the snake, 
hot out and flicked in so rapidly and so frequently, an exquisitely 
.ctile organ with which the creature continually tests its en- 
‘ironment. Vision is often acute, and it is interesting to watch 
‘he precision with which a chameleon gauges the distance— 
ometimes 7ins.—from which it can strike the insect with its 
long protrusible tongue. The two eyes, which stand out 
prominently, are moved independently ; first one is focussed 
ind then the other; when both are adjusted out comes the 
congue and in goes the fly. We are not aware of anything else 
that the chameleon does quickly, for it is leisureliness personified. 
Many reptiles have an acute sense of hearing, as the mother- 
crocodile shows when she detects the gentle piping of her 
young ones, ready to be hatched in the shells buried 2ft. or so 
in the warm sand and compost. She hears the gentle piping 
and digs away the earth, so that the young ones are not buried 
alive at birth ‘These illustrations may suffice, for we do not 
get much help from studying the senses of reptiles. We can 
only say that they are fairly well equipped, without being, 
except in a few cases like the snake’s tongue, in any way remark- 

able. 

FITNESSES OF STRUCTURE. 


Like other animals, reptiles are bundles of adaptations. 
They are built up of structures which have in the course of 
time become extraordinarily well fitted to particular uses and 
conditions. We dare not, however, credit them with any 
special cleverness in using these structures effectively, for the 
power of so doing is either inborn or rapidly acquired after two 
or three attempts. When the little Flying Dragon (Draco 
volans) of the Far East leaps from one tree to another it spreads 
out a parachute of skin on its mobile and greatly elongated 
ribs and is thus able to cover a long distance. But it is not 
clever in its parachuting except in so far as it acquires more 
perfect skill as the result of practice. It uses its structural 


equipment instinctively. The egg-eating snake, Dasypeltis, 


carefully swallows eggs whole, gripping them gently with its 
few teeth. When they reach the gullet they are pressed against 
the inferior processes of a number of vertebra, which actually 
project into the gullet. The shell is neatly broken; not a 
drop of the precious contents is lost; the ‘‘ empties” are 
returned. It is magnificent, but it is not clever. And the same 
must be said in regard to the thousand and one beautiful adapta- 
tions which reptiles exhibit. 


INSTINCTIVE HABITS. 


Professor H. H. Newman has made a careful study of the 
habits of the American “ soft-shell ” tortoise (Aspidonectes), 
which certainly illustrate efficiency. The animal is a powerful 
swimmer and on land it covers the ground so quickly that it 
can hardly be overtaken by a man running. It hunts effectively 
among the water-weeds for crayfish and insect larve. At the 
onset of winter it rocks itself to and fro in the soft mud, sinking 
deeper and deeper until it is below the frost-line. It is fond 
of basking on a floating log, and always lies facing the water, so 
that no time is lost if danger threatens. The female is very 
careful in choosing a suitable place for egg-laying. She scrapes 
a hole, lays a number of eggs, covers them with moist earth, 
‘ayS Some more in an upper tier, and tramps the earth firm over 
hem. If she is disturbed during the process she will sometimes 


linger long enough to cover up the eggs. All this behaviour 
is quite masterly in its way, but it smacks of instinct rather than 
of intelligence. It seems to be exhibited equally by all membets 
of the species ; it is exhibited with little variation or individuality ; 
it does not seem to require any learning ; it is the outcome of 
inherited pre-arrangements of nerve-cells and muscle-cells. 
It speaks more of body-mind than of mind-body. 


THE WAYS OF THE HORNED TOAD. 


In the arid regions of Texas and adjacent countries there 
are very interesting squat and prickly lizards called horned toads 
or phrynosomes. They bask on the warm ground, sympatheti- 
cally altering their brownish and greyish colouring so that 
they have almost a garment of invisibility. If they must dis- 
appear they sink quickly into the ground till nothing shows but 
the top of the head and the collar of sharp spines on the 
neck. It is an innocent, well protected creature with many 
idiosyncrasies, but what it does is in the main part of an instinc- 
tive repertory. Perhaps it has strong feelings, for if it is much 
provoked it bursts little bloodvessels in its congested upper 
eyelid and minute jets of blood are forced out. ‘That suggests 
a choleric temperament. 


THE CHAMELEON’S DEVICES. 


The true chameleons are for the most part African and 
adapted to arboreal life. The tail is prehensile, a far-off 
prophecy of a monkey’s. The hands and the feet are split, 
the better for gripping the branches. The viscid tongue can 
be shot out from a distance equal to the length of the body, 
not counting the tail. Within a wide range the colour changes, 
sometimes in response to surrounding illumination, oftener 
just as an expression, like blushing or pallor, of internal moods. 
This strange bundle of fitnesses exhibits two kinds of tactics 
according to circumstances, and this is interesting, for wheneve1 
there are alternative responses we look out with expectation 
for flashes of intelligence. Sometimes the chameleon draws 
its ribs together and presents a lean appearance, the incon- 
spicuousness of which may be enhanced by colour-change. 
This is self-effacement. At other times, when surprised, it 
inflates its lungs, which have numerous accessory air-sacs, 
bulges out its throat, opens its vividly red mouth, and becomes 
very dark in colour. It makes itself as conspicuous as possible, 
and even a dog will turn tail over and over again before a bluffing 
chameleon. 

SELF-MUTILATION. 


Many a lizard surrenders its tail when a bird catches it, 
and saves its life by self-mutilation or autotomy. ‘This is so 
often illustrated by the limbless slow-worm of our heaths that 
the creature has got the specific name of fragilis, and there is 
evidence that the reaction is of very ancient origin in the fact 
that there is a pre-formed weak line across which breakage 
readily occurs. What is lost can be re-grown—after a fashion, 
at least—if the reaction succeeds, and it seems on the face of 
it a shrewd device to give a limb for a life. It is certain, however, 
that the surrender is in the main reflex, not reflective. It is 
nearer to sneezing than to thinking; it is much more of the 
body than of the mind. 


EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE OF LEARNING. 


There can be little doubt that the bulk of the behaviour 
of reptiles consists of answers-back which owe their efficiency 
not to intelligent learning on the part of the individual, but to 
enregistrations which have,come about in the course of ages. 
This instinctive behaviour is probably suffused with some degree 
of awareness and backed by some degree of endeavour, but no 
one can call it intelligent effort. Another note is struck, however, 
when a reptile learns something, no matter how simple. Some 
good examples of this have been furnished by the experiments 
which Professor Yerkes made with turtles. ‘The inborn tendency 
of the turtle—say, of the small speckled turtle—is to get into a 
dark secluded corner. It is, so to speak, wound up to seek 
out such a place. What Professor Yerkes did was to interpolate 
a maze on the road to the turtle’s dark nest of damp grass. 
The maze consisted of a box about a yard long divided by 
partitions into four compartments with suitable doorways 
between. The turtle, making for home, entered the simple 
maze and wandered about for thirty-five minutes until, in a 
fortuitous, sort of way, it managed to negotiate its nest. Two 
hours later the experiment was repeated, and on the second 
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trial the turtle reached its nest in fifteen minutes. 
we read, much less wandering. 

Experiments were made every two hours. The third 
trial took five minutes, the fourth three and a half, and from 
the fourth trial onwards the course taken ceased to be irregularly 
tortuous. The tenth trial was made in 3mins. 5secs., with 
only two mistakes in turning. The twentieth trial took 45secs., 
the thirtieth 4osecs., the fiftieth 35secs. Both in the thirtieth 
and the fiftieth the course followed was direct: the turtle had 
learned its lesson. It may be justly said that this was not 
intelligent learning by ideas, but only learning by experience, 
the same kind of learning which we illustrate or hope to illustrate 
in the non-analytic practice of certain games of skill, such as 
golf or billiards. But it is plain that the turtle profited by 
experience, eliminating useless movements, which is more 
than an automatic machine can do. 


There was, 


GLIMPSES OF MENTALITY. 


It must be clearly understood that all records of blind 
alligators biting the finger of the experimenter who cut open 
the egg-shell at the appropriate time, or of newly hatched turtles 
making for the water in the darkness and in spite of being turned 
in the opposite direction, are illustrations of racially engrained 
aptitudes, a reflex in the first case, a tropism in the second, and 
cannot be used to increase the slender evidence indicating the 
existence of mental faculties. 

We wonder, however, if there is not topographical memory 
when reptiles go back to a breeding place from considerable 
distances, and of something more than topographical memory 
in homing turtles which find the sandy island from amid the 
pathless sea. ‘There is also evidence of snakes remembering 
persons after an absence of six weeks, and Gilbert White tells 
of the tortoise which he immortalised, that “‘ whenever the 
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good old lady came in sight, who had waited on it for more 
than thirty years, it always hobbled with awkward alacrity 
towards its benefactress, while to strangers it was altogether 
inattentive.” 

The brain of a crocodile is almost ludicrously small—- 
3ins. or 4ins. in length—compared with the massive skull, an: 
so it is with reptiles in general. Perhaps it would be most 
profitable to study comparatively small types like chameleon; 
and phrynosomes and slow-worms. .One would also like t) 
know more of the Collared Australian Lizard (Chlamydosaurus 
which is at present making experiments towards bipedal pro- 
gression. It gets up on its hind legs, folds its collar roun 
its neck, and runs along for a few feet, till it topples on to a 
fours again. This surely is a new departure, in. connectio 
with which we may reasonably look for the flash of intelligenc« 

Given creatures with small brains and sluggish constitution 

cold-blooded and all the rest of it—we must not expect muci: 
in the way of mind. Given creatures hereditarily endowed wit! 
a repertory of suitable answers-back to all the ordinary contin 
gencies of everyday life, we must not expect much in the way 
of mind. But we must not forget the gentle Iguana defending 
his mate with fury and with what would be called courage in 
man. We must, till precise experiments accumulate, make the 
most of observations such as Layard’s story of the cobra in 
Ceylon. It had thrust its head through a narrow aperture and 
swallowed a toad. But this encumbrance prevented the snake 
withdrawing, and it had to disgorge its booty, which began to 
move off. ‘‘ This was too much for snake philosophy to bear, 
and the toad was again seized ; and again, after violent efforts 
to escape, was the snake compelled to part with it. This time, 
however, a lesson had been learnt, and the toad was seized by 
one leg, withdrawn, and then swallowed in triumph.” So mind 
stirs even in the reptile ! 





THE TRIUMPH OF 


OWES WEEK, in some ways the most splendid 
function of the season, emerged completely this year 
from the shadow thrown over it by the war. It was 
brilliant in the extreme. Cowes was full of society— 
Royal and otherwise—and the brilliance was in- 
creased by the presence of many distinguished yachtsmen from 
the United States, come to watch the fortunes of their new 
yachts. On the opening day the weather was cloudy and rain 


THE “BRITANNIA” 


appeared to be imminent, but this did not seem to dash the 
enthusiasm. Gales were of frequent occurrence, as indeed may 
be judged from the number of serious accidents on the water, 
which to some extent sobered the gaiety of the crowd. 
Everybody rejoiced that the meeting proved a very great 
triumph for the King. His Majesty was present and full of that 


zest and eagerness which comes to him naturally in his life 
as a Sailor King just as it did as a Sailor Prince. 


It needs no 





“BRITANNIA’'S” 


DECK AWASH, 
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THE KING’S YACHT LEADING 


telling that he loves the sport of being upon the water and is 
always ready not only to take an interest but to lend a hand in 
the operations rendered necessary in the trial.of skill between 
the yachtsmen and the perversity of wind and water. His 
yacht, the Britannia, looked all the better for the changes and 
repairs that have been performed for her benefit. Her record 
was extraordinarily good. She took part in the first of the races 
—the handicap for yachts of any rig exceeding 75 tons. The 
race, however, went to Moonbeam. On the same day occurred 
the second heat of the British-American Cup—a race between 
teams of four boats each. The British team had obtained a good 
lead on the first day and was again successful. Britannza’s 
irst victory was in the handicap for yachts exceeding 70 tons. 
Nyvia and White Heather were to be her competitors, but Nyria 
cid not start. White Heather and Britannia crossed the line 
aimost together and at Lymington Spit Britannia had a lead of 
“mins. 54secs. which disposed of her handicap. She won the 
“st round easily and won the second too, but a protest was lodged. 
Ca Wednesday it rained hard just before the start but soon 
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NYRIA” AND ‘'TERPSICHORE.” 

cleared and kept fine for thé rest of the day. A strong breeze 
was blowing, so strong indeed that several of the boats did not 
go out. The starters in the handicap for yachts exceeding 
70 tons were four in number. Lord Dunraven’s ketch Cariad 
the winner of the King’s Cup on the previous day, Mr. R. H. 
Lee’s cutter Terpsichore, Captain Cecil Slade’s Joyette and 
Britannia, which started from scratch. Her allowance to 
Cariad was 38min. 23secs., Terpsichorve 2mins. 2I1secs., and 
Jovette 48mins. 34secs. 

Joyette led across the line at the start, which was fixed 
for 10 a.m. Terpsichore made a false start and lost about five 
minutes through her mistake. Britannia got away third and 
Cariad last. In the reach down to the westward Britannia got 
the lead and gradually drew away from her rivals. At the end 
of the first round she was eighteen minutes ahead of Cariad, 
the second boat. Terpsichore had retired. There was no altera- 
tion of the order in the second round and Britannia finished the 
race when Carviad was still on the reach from Cowes Roads on 
her way to the eastward mark. Britannia won easily, the 
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times being : Britannia, 3h. 4omins. 25secs. ; Cariad, 4h. 43mins. 
30secs.; Joyette, 5h. 2omins. 11secs. In the contest for the 
British-American Cup on the same day the British finished 
the third race with a lead of 63 points to 37. 

The third victory of Britannia was wonon Thursday. It was 
a handicap for yachts of over 70 tons and for the Town of Cowes 
Prize. Britannia, Joyette, Terpsichore and White Heather all 
crossed the line together but on the return journey White Heather 
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had to give up and Britannia, which had got in front, bect 
Terpsichore, Cariad and Joyette. On Friday His Majesty’s yacl: 
was again successful. 

The character of the weather may be judged from the 
number of mishaps which occurred. The Commander-in-Chi: f 
of the British Army—Sir Henry Wilson—was carried overboar | 
and rescued with difficulty, and the same mishap occurred io 
Sir Charles Seely. 





SCOUT OFFICERS 


NE o f 

the many 

merits of 
the Scout move 
ment is that, at 
a time when life 
was becoming in- 
creasingly — artifi- 
cial, it has taken 
a great proportion 
of each rising gen- 
eration back to a 
closer contact with 
realities. More 
and more we were 
drifting into a con- 
dition of things 
when all that won- 
derful fund of 
nature knowledge 
that used to be, in 
country families at 
least, as it were 
passed on from 
father to son, was dying out. The Scout movement has 
succeeded here where purely formal education has failed, ard it 
not only awakens an interest in the beauties of Nature, it 
implants the principles of working for the common weal 
where no immediate gain is offercd, and it does this by 
providing a means of contact with higher aspirations on the 
part of those less favoured individuals who are brought into a 
world of strife and are taught from the cradle that strife is the 
sole means of existence. How the thing has been done, how the 
process has radiated froma single inspiring mird is known to all. 
Yet the intimate, inward operations are familiar only to the few 
strenuous workers at the nerve centre of that great organisation 
which rallies to the watchword “‘ Be prepared.” 

Like others, I had heard of Gillwell Park, the property so 
munificently presented to the Scouts by Mr. W. F. de Bois 
Maclaren, and used as a training ground for scoutmasters, 
district commissioners—in fact, all who appreciate the importance 
of having practical, first-hand information concerning the things 
Which are taught to Scouts. Gillwell Park, during its brief 
existence in the present form, has become the intelligence 
department of scouting activities throughout the world. Its 
method of work is to provide facilities for an eight-day course 
by successive classes, comprising, as our pictures suggest, a 





total of be- 

‘ tween twenty 

ui % ‘ 2 

- and thirty 
Ry hy members. The 


pupils for the 
time being sub- 
ordinate their 
ordinary rank 
and become a 
simple troop 
divided into 
four patrols. 
During the 
period of the 
course they are 
subjected to a 
process of in- 
tensive training, 
morning, noon 
and night; so 
intensive, in 
fact, that only 
one item 
is consistently 
neglected that 
is to record par- 
ticulars of what 
they have done 
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time. 
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THE LECTURE THEATRE. 


IN TRAINING 


Mr. A. Chapma 

and Dr. R. Pat 

terson. Betwee: 
them and amon: 
them they conduc: 
the entire course, 
including the 
administration of 
a large camping 
area where troops 
from all parts of 
the country fore- 
gather, but mainly 
from East London, 
the total visitors 
in this _ section 
averaging about 
1,000 per month. 

Gillwell Park 
is peculiarly 
favoured for the 
purpose to which 
it is put. Its 
area is a compact 
36 acres, but as it abuts on Epping Forest the actual 
training ground includes this fifteen-mile stretch of primeval 
territory; in fact, one item in the course is that the 
troop is turned loose in the forest to fend for itself for 
an entire twenty-four hours. Each may take what is deemed 
necessary, and each learns by practical experience how 
to strike the happy medium between travelling light and 
being overburdened with paraphernalia. They operate in pairs, 
meet or fail to meet at an appointed rendezvous as events may 
decide, and perform various rites, ceremonies and routine, all 
duly comprised in the mystery of Scout law. 

The actual scholastic training carried out in the camp is 
very serious business. Their text book is in manuscript form, 
and it is one of the most wonderful treatises I have ever been 
privileged to examine. It is the Book of Nature reduced to 
Roneo sheets, and, like the Law of Moses, is a code of clean, whole- 
some manhood expressed without any of the priggishness which 
the older among us associate with ‘Sandford and Merton.” 
Two of its pages of home-made illustrations are here reproduced 
one distinguishing bird types according to the form of the claw 
the other tree formations on the basis of their general contour. 
Trigonometry, so far as it provides a means of measuring 
distances and heights, is taught on a strictly scientific basis, 
and _ although - 
they work inter 
alia by the 
reflection of an 
image from the 
water surface 








of a frying pan mH 
reposing in the 

grass, they deny 

themselves the 
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joy of explain- wore rane 





ing that the 
angle of reflec- Zi Coon 
tion is equal to 
the angle oft 


incidence. 

in the 
practical — utili- 
ties of life 





they ave very Cane 
detailed, camp 
sanitation, for 
example, re- 
ceiving the 
amount of at- 
tention which 
its importance 
deserves. Most 
of us know of 
the condition 
of Hampstead 
Heath after a 
Bank Holiday ; 
others among 
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us have shed tears at the pericdic desecration of a favourite 
beauty spot. Last summer in the course of a cycle ride I came 
across a busy camp containing several hundred Scouts. Happen- 
ing to pass again the following week, I found the spot lonely and 
deserted, yet not ascrap of paper, nor even an empty tin, remained 
to betray their recent presence. How many owners of beauty 
spots have been forced to deny public access to their domains 
| cannot tell; but this I do know, that you have tovbe positively 
inpleasant to some people before you can force them to bury 
the litter occasioned by an al fresco lunch. Similarly, no great 
outing ability is needed to detect the night mooring place of 
. yacht touring our inland waterways. Successful Scout training 
‘peculiarly dependent on the inculcation of cleanly camping 
anners. At Gillwell Park every method of disposing of litter 
practically illustrated, and its relative efficiency, suitability 
id appropriateness in different conditions are carefully explained. 
only Scout law were everywhere respected, how few would be 
ie barriers to promiscuous wandering, how seldom a jarring 
ite struck when contemplating the beauties of our countryside. 
out troops are not all equally perfect, but the standard is 
gh, and Gillwell Park is making it higher every day. 
A whole chapter could be written on camp equipment of 
e improvised order, but the following, taken from my rough 
‘tes, must suffice to show how much there is to learn: Brush- 
od grease trap, sod incinerator, stone pile ditto, biscuit tin 
flector oven with spit turner, Australian bushman’s fireplace, 
aori oven, trench fireplace, Canadian reflector, haybox cooker, 
oda flue and hot-water producer, West) African fererre, 


Drawing the aerial runway taut. 
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inverted basin with fire around (the best roaster, etc.), Southern 
Indian chattie, biscuit tin oven, Nesmuck fireplace, mattress- 
making with collected litter, straw mat weaving, clothes drying 
frame, taboo signs, camp letter box—I could go on, but surely 
this is enough. 

The curriculum is of the open-air order; you learn every- 
thing by seeing, hearing and doing—birds by their notes and 
habits, animals by their tracks, trees by direct examination of 
the noble specimens with which Gillwell Park is so plenteously 
endowed. ‘True, there is a house, a squat edifice, the product 
of repeated enlargements of the original hunting box of 
Edward VI’s time, but its lecture room and other accommodation 
is only called into service when weather compels. 

The great need of the Scout organisation is a more plentiful 
supply of candidates for Scout masterships. Our country is 
liberally furnished with young men who expect in due course 
to assume positions of leadership, but few of them see in the 
Scout movement an opportunity of learning the mentality of 
those whom later on they will guide, direct or govern, as the 
case may be. They are apt to regard leadership as an inborn 
gift, and so neglect what is, perhaps, the most valuable of all 
training courses. Notwithstanding this and other handicaps, 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s efforts have produced remarkable 
results in educating the young idea in how to become good citizens 
of a world-wide Empire. The boy is truly the father of the man, 
but good Scout training is necessary to ensure that the progeny 
is of the right stamp. We want more of our public men of 
the next generation to undertake this work. Max BAKER 
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Tree heights by the 45° method. 
LEISURE IS A SCARCE COMMODITY AT GILLWELL PARK. 
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~ ASHRIDGE PARK-II. 
HERTFORDSHIRE, 


A SEAT OF 


LORD BROWNLOW. 
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HE disposition of Ashridge is marked by great 
simplicity. The offices, based on large internal court- 
yards, are used to spread out the house upon the 
ground; they ie to the right of the centre block of 
the mansio. itself, and balance on the left is obtained 
by a wing set at an angle, containing private apartments, 
further ext2nded by a great orangery bent to a second angle. 
The effect of this is to prevent the opposite office wing from 
assuming too great a prominence in the distant effect of the 
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whole. The chapel is cleverly placed well in advance of th 
office wing on the garden side, contact with the main suite oi 
rooms in the house being established by a conservatory, or 
rather, winter garden, 108ft. long, leading into the ante-chapel 
The tower, with its lofty spire raised over this ante-chapel 
is thus well detached from the centre mass of the castle-like 
mansion and generally falls into the distant plane in any general 
view of the house as a group. That this is an intentional 
grouping conceived in the mind of James Wyatt cannot be 
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doubted, and it illustrates the progress he had already made 
in a perception of the picturesque quality in building. 

The interior scheme of Ashridge, with which we are mainly 
concerned in this article, is similarly direct in planning. The 
immediate entrance into the lofty entrance hall raises the 
imagination of the spectator, while promising further effects 
by the glimpse afforded, through a two storeyed and double 
screen of arches, of some central feature beyond. The visitor 
is drawn on at once, and the great hall, nearly 4oft. square 
and with a sheer height of g5ft., produces a true climax. 
Wyatt has thus dealt successfully with a difficult problem, 
because his central external feature has been made to fulfil 
a definite purpose in the interior as well, and he has managed 
to achieve this result without a too great sacrifice of internal 
convenience. It is a great advance on Wollaton, for instance. 
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has been achieved. The sheer height of white masonry walling 
is crowned by the dark mass of the heavily timbered open rooi. 
The large use of real masonry in the interiors of Ashridge is 
remarkable in that age of stucco. The Totternhoe quarry in 
Bedfordshire, about seven miles away, belonged to the earl. 

The precaution was taken, however, to use Portland fo 
all copings and projections externally. A band of quatrefo 
panels with armorial shields, that of Henry VII being in th 
centre with, on right and left, those of the paternal and maternz 
line of the ancestors of the Egertons, runs round the hall. Th 
angel corbels of the roof trusses bear shields with arms of Lor 
Chancellor Ellesmere and his descendants. 

The staircase hall is remarkable for a scheme of sculptura 
decoration. A statue of Edward VI by Richard Westmacot 
in Malta stone, under a canopy (Jeffrey Wyatt details, date: 





THE CROWNING 
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One might wish, perhaps, that he had anticipated and 
shared Sir Charles Barry’s conviction that a secondary place, 
in such” cases, should be assigned to the staircase, which here 
hangs awkwardly on the walls of the great hall. Vanbrugh 
at Castle Howard and Blenheim avoids this defect, and there is 
nothing upstairs that made a grand staircase imperative at 
Ashridge. ‘This, however, is a secondary matter, and the 
great effect that the hall was designed to produce is undoubtedly 
realised. Wyatt maintains the interest by triple arcades at the 
upper levels having the effect of loggias, as the large dimensions 
of the state rooms enabled him to obtain corridors between 
the walls of the hall and the bedrooms on the first floor level, 
and this gives depth and substance to the interior effects at 
which he was aiming. 

Returning to the entrance hall, we see that the collegiate 
character which Wyatt had observed at New College, Oxford, 
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1819) is the central feature, to be supported by eight statues 
designed for the niches in the side walls, of the founders an 
benefactors of the College—as Senchia, wife of Richard, Kins 
of the Romans and mother of the founder ; Edward, the Blac! 
Prince ; Richard, King of the Romans; the Earl of Cornwall 
founder; Richard de Watford, first rector; Thomas dé 
Cantilupe, Bishop of Hereford; St. Benedict, patron saint 
and a representative of one of the brethren. Henry Corbould 
made the drawings for the sculpture, which were lithographec 
by Richard Lane and printed by Hullmandel. On_ table 
frames of oak in this hall are some polished Purbeck marble 
slabs, formerly the gravestones of the brethren ; also a case con- 
taining personal belongings left behind by Queen Elizabeth, such 
as shoes, hair brushes, looking-glass, a nightcap and a hold-all. 
Even more personal is the set of baby linen made by her when 
princess as a present for Queen Mary. ‘“‘ Some of ye Child 
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bed things made when 
Queen Mary was thought 
to be with Child.” A 
moving relic of a_his- 
torical episode. They 
were enclosed in a small 
box of some kind of card- 
board and include a pair 
of baby shoes, a minute 
nightcap, jacket and a little 
shirt. There is another 
nightgown that belonged 
to James I, quilted and 
embroidered, all in white. 

The reception rooms 
vere originally hung and 
‘ornished in crimson 
‘-mask with oak dado, 
ors and floor, and the 

ilings were plain with 
itral and corner enrich- 
ents in the cove. The 
lding was effectively 
acentrated on the main 
ines with solid gilt en- 
chments. ‘The only 
Gothic features were the 
\.ndows, to which, how- 
ever, folding shutters were 
acapted as, later on, at 
\\indsor, plate glass being, 
course, used. Even Sir 
-. Scott, nearly two genera- 
ms later, still thought 
‘:t must be used,” though 
thing so detracts from 
:e character of buildings 
this style. 

The ante-room, which 
‘s really a passageway from 
hall to garden and a lobby 
between dining-room and 
drawing-room, contains 
Reynolds’ portrait of Sir 
Abraham Hume,  Bt., 
who married Lady Amelia 
Egerton, sister of Lord 
Bridgewater. The baronet 
was one of Robert Adam’s 
patrons. 

The pictures and china 
demand to be dealt with 
separately. It suffices to 
mention here the set of 
seven ‘Titians, a Mona 
Lissa that belonged to 
Reynolds, a Tudor portrait 
assumed to be Royal, and 
one of Lord Chancellor 
Egerton who bought Ash- 
ridge. A curiosity is the 
picture of “The Wild 
Boy ” met with by George I 
in the Woods of Herren- 
hausen. “P. Falconet 
Pinxit 1725.” The boy’s 
collar of leather and brass 
is preserved in the house, 
engraved with the name of 
Thomas Fenns of Berk- 
hampstead, who had him 
in charge. There is 
personal interest attaching 
to a Gibson statue of 
Pandora, commissioned by 
the Duke of Wellington, 
who, however, fell out 
with the artist over the 
question of the placing of 
the box which Pandora 
carries. Lady Marian 
Alford purchased the dis- 
carded work. It shows 
Siens of Gibson’s theory 
0. tinted sculpture. 
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The drawing-room on the left is now a 
blaze of colour, having been redecorated by 
the late Earl. A copy of ‘‘ Guido’s Aurora” 
occupies the centre of the remodelled ceili ig. 
The imposing doorways have fluted columns 
giving the effect of a brecchia type of marble 
with gold enrichments. Two great chimney. 
pieces are flanked by life-size figures in white 
marble, and the fine pictures are displayed in 
gold frames of an elaborate Italian Renaissai ce 
character. 

The library, which is a long room with 
windows on one side shaded by a vaulted 
cloister, has a cool and reposeful effect. The 
bookcases. recessed..in.the gold-coloured we'ls 
are of ebony and brass. The simple chimncy- 
piece is of black marble with brass inlay. ‘The 
furniture is of crimson damask and ebony, and 
the coved ceiling is of the original character 
already described. 

The billiard-room is a later alteration by 
Sir Mathew Digby Wyatt in 1860 for . Lady 
Marian Alford. It has a colonnade of square 
pillars and a canopy fireplace all of the Early 
Italian Renaissance, as understood in 1851. 
This Wyatt was descended from William, a 
Copyright. THE DINING-ROOM. “OL” brother of Benjamin of Blackbrook, the father 
of the celebrated James Wyatt, R.A. Mathew 
was born in 1820, travelled between 1844 and 1846, 
and became well known by his position as 
Secretary to the Great Exhibition of 1851. His 
best work was the interior courtyard of the 
India Office in Whitehall and the suggestion 
of the grouping of the India and Foreign 
Offices in St. James’s Park. He died in 1877, 
having achieved less than his real abilities might 
have produced by more strenuous effort. 

The old crypt of the hall of the College, 
a typical piece of monastic vaulting, extends as 
a basement from the middle of the dining-room 
to the middle of the drawing-room. ‘The 
western end of the dining-room corresponds 
with the old buttery. The dining-room has 
been refitted with old panelling of the type 
seen in many old choirs and sacristies abroad. 
There is a view down the conservatory, or 
winter garden, which is expanded in the centre, 
where stands a bronze vase supported by four 
termini with swags “ of superior workmanship.” 
From this the ante-chapel, which is. the base of 
the tower and spire, is gained. Todd tells us 
that the “Interior of the Chapel is justly 
considered the master-piece of the late James 
Wyatt ; a perfect model of its kind.” And it 
is even now a remarkable work for its very early 
date in the Gothic revival. 

Copyright THE DRAWING-ROOM. “CL” The anti-plaster school of the forties to 
the seventies would have, of course, scorned 
the vaulting, but it would be regarded from a 
different point of view to-day. The solid cak 
fittings, all by Jeffrey Wyatville in 1816-17, are 
very much in advance of their time. The «ld 
stained glass, put in the windows of the chapel 
when built, adds very much to the effc-t. 
Dr. James’ opinion is that the glass is of .1e 
sixteenth century, ranging from 1519 to 15>2, 
and that it probably came from the Abba‘ al 
Church of Steinfeld, founded in g20 by a 
Sigebod of Hochsteden, Count of Are. It \ as 
a Benedictine Abbey, but in 1099 they w-re 
turned out in favour of the Premonstratensia 1s. 
Dr. James gives interesting notes of the subje ts 
in the glass, which he shows to belong to ‘-n 
different schemes, chiefly of Old and Nw 
Testament scenes, the legend of St. Barbs a, 
etc. There is a brass of the last Abbot of 
Ashridge. The organ is cleverly placed in 11¢ 
back wall of the ante-chapel, approached b: 2 
small stairway. The first sermon was preachicd 
here by Todd in November, 1817. } 

The most notable of the outbuildings 1s 
the lengthened conventual barn. The front 
wall having been set back a few feet, an arcade 
was formed with the original oak posts. New 
dormers and a turret were added by Wyatville, 
Copyright. THE LIBRARY. “ou” who also designed the ‘‘ Gothick Cross ”’ on its 
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Copyright. TOWER OR SPIRE 
octagonal foundation in the sunk ‘garden attached. There is a 
county stone marking the boundaries of Bucks and Herts. 
‘The general design of the gardens seems to have been formed 
by Repton, but the detail plans were Wyatville’s. 

Much was done at the time for the neighbourhood—cottages 
built, churches restored, roads made and opened up, and industry 


was encouraged. It is stated that 800 persons were in receipt 
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of wages in connection with the estate. Ashridge remains as 
an instance of princely expenditure, not entirely personal, but 
characteristic of an epoch antecedent to that sign of coming 
changes, the Reform Bill of 1832. It is certainly a landmark in 
the story of the revival of medizval architecture, and a no‘able 
example of the phase which culminated in the building o: the 
Houses of Parliament. ARTHUR T. BOLTON 


PENDULUM IN GOLF 


TEACHING 


HE title of this article does not refer to the method in 
which the wise men tell us we should putt, but rather 
to the way in which fashions come and go and then come 
For example, one may 
meet to-day some young professional, bubbling over 
“ these old fellows 


again as regards golfing tenets. 


with theories and confidence, who tells one 
were all wrong. The proper stance in driving is with the right 
foot behind the left.”’ 
and as regards his own game perhaps he has. 
astonished if someone were to tell him that it is not altogether 
that in the remote ‘eighties, and even earlier, before he 


He thinks he has made a great discovery, 
He would be rather 


new >; 
was born, it was thus men were taught to stand. 

square stance’”’ has, indeed, had some 
When Mr. wrote the 


he theory of the “ 


curious ups anc downs. Hutchinson 


Badminton volume and Sir Walter Simpson ‘“‘ The Art of ( lf” 
both recommended that the right foot be an inch or two fu. ther 
back than the left. They quoted the earlier golfing ma. uals 
of Mr. Chambers and Mr. Forgan to the same effect. such 
eccentric geniuses as Mr. Ball and Matt Allan who stood “ 0: en” 
were exceptions to prove the rule. Then came Taylor and Ve"don 
with the right foot advanced and all the world put its right foot 
To-day the pendulum has swung back and eve: -one 
It is difficult to say whether the 


forward. 
swears by the square stance. 
present fashion is due to any one particular player, but the tact 
is undeniable. Vardon still has his right foot a little forward but 
Taylor stands practically ‘‘ square,’’ as Braid has done all aiong. 
Of the younger men Mitchell has, I think, the right foot an inch 
or two forward, but Duncan is conspicuous in the other direction 
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and among the professionals now in their twenties he has 
innumerable imitators. The American professionals are decidedly 
of the ‘‘ square’ school, particularly Barnes and Hagen and, as 
far as I remember, no one of the American amateurs at Hoylake 
stood ‘‘ open.”” Of our own amateurs I can think of very few 
who stand ‘‘ open.” Mr. Tolley has fits of doing so but unless 
| am mistaken they are apt to synchronise with his fits of wildness 
from the tee, and his right foot soon gets further back again. 
\Ir. Hooman certainly does have his right foot in advance and 
he is a magnificent hitter with wooden clubs—there is scarcely 
better among the amateurs. 

In viewing this state of things it is difficult to steer a middle 
course between blind enthusiasm for the new teaching on the one 
and and on the other a cynicism which sees merely an imitative 

shion. It is certainly rather amusing to notice that the 
-ery same arguments that used to be urged on behalf of the 
en stance are now employed by its adversaries. We used 
rtainly to be told that it was easier to aim as we wanted with 
e right foot forward because we could see better where we were 
ing. To-day I have heard people say the very same thing 
out having the right foot back. I am not going to recapitulate 

i the old and more particular arguments, but | will venture to 
vance one general one in favour of the square stance for ordinary 
rtals. It is a method of standing that it is very difficult 
exaggerate to any great extent without our finding it out. 
hy this should be so I do not know, but I believe it to be a 
wctical truth. Suppose we draw back the right foot more 
an an inch or two from that imaginary line which runs parallel 
th the proposed flight of the ball are we not instantly made 
vare of the fact by a feeling of great discomfort? We feel 
at we are going to topple over on our noses and hit the ball 
er cover-point’s head and our feet almost automatically readjust 
nemselves accordingly. With the open stance Nature does not 
warn us so quickly. For a while we can go on putting the right 
sot. more and more forward till quite suddenly we find 
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that we have got into an attitude in which it is impossible to 
hit the ball. 

In this matter of stance the pendulum has swung right back 
and it shows some signs of oscillation as regards another, namely 
the overlapping grip. I can detect signs though they may not 
portend any great change. A few months ago Mr. C. E. Dick 
wrote an eloquent appeal in the 7?mes bidding amateur golfers 
give up imitating the professionals in this respect and use all 
the fingers with which Nature has endowed them. Then, not 
long ago, 1 was playing with a good and thoughtful golfer 
and noticed that he had ceased to overlap. ‘ Yes,”’ was his 
reply, “I’ve got rid of the beastly thing altogether now 
thank Heaven.’ Then, again, Mr. Hilton has set what I believe 
to be a good fashion in putting with a perceptible gap between 
his two hands. This is the more interesting because in old days 
he believed in overlapping in putting but never held any of his 
other clubs in that way. He has also taken to gripping with his 
hands rather apart, and so using a good deal of right hand for his 
mashie niblick pitches. 

Personally, I think that many people make a mistake about the 
over-lapping grip. They believe that the whole point of it isin the 
little finger of the right hand riding on the first finger of the left 
To me the chief point, whether good or bad, seems to rest in the 
finger grip of the left hand and the left thumb lying down the 
shaft. That is the thing which may make for greater accuracy 
and also for greater weakness in the case of a player whose left 
hand and fingers and thumb are not strong enough. Therefore 
if any golfer is proposing to experiment in going back to the 
‘ old-fashioned” grip let him do so wholeheartedly, take a 
firm grip in which the palm of his left hand plays a part 
and coil his left thumb round the shaft. And if he is going 
to do that then he must surely have a fairly thick handle to 
his club. To try to hold tightly with the old-fashioned grip 
on to a new-fashioned thin handle is not giving his experiment 


a fair chance. BERNARD DARWIN. 





ON COLOUR IN RACEHORSES 


T is nothing unusual that in the month of August there 
should be a singular dearth of interesting Turf topics. 
Subjects which as a rule make a general appeal are dead, 
or at least quiescent for the moment. The only thing 
that concerns the person of average interest in racing, 

and it is invariably associated with betting, is the day-to-day 
racing. It is going on, as I write, in all parts of Great Britain 
and, of course is appealing to the holiday maker, who is rather 
more concerned with quantity than quality, or it may even be 
that he is not given much choice in the matter. “I find myself 
much interested in the Gimcrack Stakes which is set for the 
York meeting at the end of the month. IT am anxious to know 
whether Lord Jersey’s Scamp is really a good two year old, 
and as he is to run for this historic race at York and must carry 
full penalties by reason of his success in the race for the New 
Stakes at Ascot, we should certainly know something worth 
knowing about him, But when all is said and done the 
man who races regularly throughout the long season can 
be excused for feeling somewhat jaded in August, and, 
indeed, he welcomes the opportunity of resigning his place 
on the racecourse to the casual, who is holiday making, in 
order that he may come fresh and full of hope to Doncaster, 
which is the real place of reunion following on the separation 
after Goodwood. 

Some time ago the Master of the Charterhouse contributed 
some most interesting articles to CountRY Lire on the subject 
of colour in our thoroughbreds. He approached the subject 
irom a scientific point of view and really gave us a most enter- 
taining and thoughtful dissertation. I dare not venture to tread 
on the same ground, but I think it might not be without interest 
if T give a few of my own impressions of colours of prominent 
horses which are racing to-day. I shall merely mention facts 
without necessarily drawing deductions. For instance, all 
who have been racing during the last few years cannot have 
ailed to have noticed the larger number of grey horses in 
training, many of them of very high class. In France the grey 
has been familiar for many years past, due, I suppose, to the 
stock got by Le Sancy and Le Samaritain, which was a son of 

e Sancy. Roi Herode is a grey son of Le Samaritain, and it 


is undoubtedly due to his success as a sire that so many greys 
are seen on our racecourses to-day. 

His most notable son, of course, is The Tetrarch, which in 
his turn produced Tetratema, probably the best horse in 
the world up to six furlongs, and destined to spread still 
further the vogue of the grey colour among our thoroughbreds, 
That much is certain, for Tetratema is assured of a very bright 
future when he goes to the stud, as must be the case very soon 
So in the same period we shall have distinguished sires at the 
stud in The Tetrarch and Tetratema, while last year’s St. Leger 
winner, Caligula, also a son of The Tetrarch, is due to commence 
stud duties at the Cobham Stud next season, I merely mention 
these details in order to show that what has been so marked in 
recent years is sure to be more and more emphasised as time 
goes on. Thus you will have Roi Herode, The Tetrarch, 
Tetratema and Caligula—there are probably others—all standing 
at big fees, and a breeder does not pay a big fee with a view to 
sending his worst mare to the horse. He naturally sends his 
best, and that is how winners are produced. 

Three years or so ago The Tetrarch was astonishing us by 
the amazing success of his stock. Because he has not done 
much in 1921 there are people ready to say that the boom, 
where this horse is concerned, is definitely ended, but they are 
surely premature in assuming so much. They probably over- 
look the fact that two seasons ago the famous grey had 
very few foals born to him. ‘That was probably his own 
fault, as mares must first be got in foal before they can be 
productive. 

Thus there are very few young Tetrarchs among this season’s 
two year olds, but the records show that he has done better 
since, and nothing is more certain than that there will be a 
recrudescence in TJetrarch stock. It is why, writing from 
memory, I can think of no good grey youngster during the 
present season. Jembach is a bay and a rather lightish one 
at that. Scamp is a brown; Polyhistor and Pondoland, two 
of Mr. Solly Joel's best two year olds, are bays: Stupidity and 
Lady of Li¢€ge, both owned by Mr. Jack Joel, are brown and 
chestnut respectively. Sicyon, which may be the best of the 
smart lot owned by Mr. Solly Joel, is a chestnut, as was his sire 
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Sunder, the colt’s dam, Polkerris, being a bay by the beautifully 
rich bay horse Polymelus. I can think of no good grey two 
year old of the present season, though I have heard flattering 
accounts of one or two that have yet to make a first appearance. 
They are, however, by Roi Herode. 

An idea does undoubtedly prevail that the best of The 
Tetrarch’s progeny are greys, and I suppose it is borne out by 
Tetratema, for instance, is a great advertise- 
ment for the grey sons and daughters of this horse. Then there 
is that other classic winner by him, namely, Caligula. On the 
other hand, Lord Glanely was not afraid to go to the unheard 


what is known. 


of price of 14,500 guineas to secure the colt he afterwards called 
Blue Ensign, and which was a chestnut son of The Tetrarch. 
Similarly, Mr. James White paid 9,600 guineas for another 
chestnut colt by him, now known as Noblesse Oblige. The 
fact that nothing has been seen of them in public must not, I 
suppose, be ascribed to their chestnut colour, though I suppose 
we should certainly have seen them out at Ascot or even Goodwood 
had it been possible to train them and had they been good enough. 
One very seldom sees a bad-coloured horse win a high-class race, 
and yet it is probable that more of them are about at the present 
time than ever before. Drake’s Drum, which won the Champagne 
Stakes at the Bibury Club’s meeting last month, is my idea of 
a bad-coloured horse. He is a mealy chestnut, almost suggesting 
what we know as dun; he has a pronounced flaxen mane and 
tail, with an excessive amount of white about him in the way 
of stockings and blaze. Yet he can certainly gallop, and I 
hope it may not be true that he has broken down. He is by 
Coreyra, which was a chestnut horse, and I have seen other bad- 
coloured chestnuts by him. I may add that Drake's Drum 
was one of last year’s Sledmere yearlings, his dam being Seadune. 

I wonder if it has occurred to other observers that Louvois, 
which won the Two Thousand Guineas, has got a lot of very light 
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bays. Some people take exception to very light bays as suggest- 
ing softness, but I have also seen chestnuts and browns by 
Louvois. Mr. Raphael had a smart two year old filly by him 
last year in La Voiture, but she has done little or nothing this 
year. Flower Day, which won a sprint race at Brighton the 
other day, is a very bright bay, but the fact does not preveit 
her being very fast. Sir Walter Gilbey bought a yearling « 
Newmarket in July which I would criticise on the score of i's 
very light bay colour, but it had a black line running alo: 
the height of the back into the tail. I have seen the same thi: 
in dun-coloured mules, and at the time this particular yearlin : 
was sold I was told that horses so marked were invariably goo 

I hope this colt by Nassovian, the first of his produce to be see 1 
in this country, for he is now in America, will prove no exceptio:: 
to what I am assured isa rule. 1 have seen one or two yearlings 
sold that were in truth roans, but I do not recall a good racehors:: 
answering to that colour. Both with The Tetrarch and his 
son Tetratema there would seem to have been an extraordinar, 
struggle in their colour scheme between the grey and the chestmu: 
pigment cells. 

I fear that I may get out of my depth if I follow that 
line of thought, but what I want to emphasise in their case 
is that, though distinctly greys, they are, nevertheless, strongiy 
marked with chestnut hairs. If this was so of The Tetrarch it 
is most certainly true of Tetratema. Just one more observation 
which may be pertinent to what I have been discussing—with 
the exception of Humorist, which was a chestnut, the winners o! 
the classic races this year have all been bays. They were Craig 
an Eran, Love in Idleness and Bettina. Last year two classic 
races were won by grey horses. In the near future we shall 
have surely a grey horse that will be capable of winning the 
Triple Crown; that is, the Derby, Two Thousand Guineas and 
St. Leger. PHILIPPOS 





THE LAWN 


Lawn Tennis Up-To-Date, by S. Powell Bleckmore. (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.) 

Twenty Years of Lawn Tennis, by A. Wallis Myers. (Methuen, 
10s. 6d.) 


HERE are few simpler ways of attracting attention 
than to run amok among generally accepted theories. 
Mr. P. A. Vaile is, I suppose, the classic instance of 
this proposition in the lawn tennis world. Not, I 
fancy, much of a player himself, he wrote books and 
articles innumerable, all with the intention of proving that the 
Dohertys had no business to win championships—their grips 
were wrong, their strokes were badly produced, to imitate their 
methods was to court destruction. That the Dohertys calmly 
went on winning championships till they got tired of doing so 
did not, of course, affect the argument: Mr. Vaile, to his own 
complete satisfaction, had proved them wrong; and not only 
the Dohertys, but most of the other leading players the game 
had produced, except those who came from Australasia, whence 
the ingenious Mr. Vaile had also emanated. There was a great 
vogue in Vaile in the early vears of this century : with a diagram 
and a diatribe he could prove anything. I understand that, 
finding [england unresponsive, he is now in America, demon- 
strating, doubtless, that Tilden is all wrong. 
I have lately been reading a book by another iconoclast, 
Mr. S. P. Blackmore, who is every bit as emphatic about the 
rottenness of lawn tennis in England as Mr. Vaile used to be. 
But there is a good deal of commonsense in Mr. Blackmore’s 
book, ‘* Lawn Tennis Up-to-Date,”’ especially in regard to the 
virtues of the horizontal drive, of which he is, I think, the first 
writer to demonstrate that it is a match-winning stroke and 
must be acquired—by those who regard lawn tennis as the 
business of their lives. But that is just where Mr. Blackmore 
makes the same mistake that Mr. Vaile made. Jawn tennis 
players in this country do not regard lawn tennis—or any other 
game—as the business of their lives. To them games are games, 
not businesses, and the more different kinds of games they can 
play the better they are pleased; and, I would add, the better 
for them. At ‘‘ Specialisation”’ they snap their fingers: any 
man who is worth his salt would far rather be a triple, or even 
a double, Blue than win a championship at one game and not 
be able to play any other. We play our games for enjoyment, 
and we find enjoyment in conditions which rouse Mr. Blackmore 
to fury. He is quite right, of course, in saying that first-class 
lawn tennis cannot be expected except under first-class conditions, 
and that with such courts as many English tournaments provide 
the game is a travesty of what it ought to be. But what is 
the use of saying that the Lawn Tennis Association fails in its 
duty by sanctioning tournaments which do not provide the 
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perfect courts necessary to the production of Mr. Blackmore's 
own best game? Nine out of ten English tournaments would 
go by the board; and those who play in them would accord- 
ingly be deprived of a good deal of fun and enjoyment. I am 
sure Mr. Blackmore would foam at the mouth if he could have 
seen the courts at a recent tournament where some of them 
were on such a slope that those sent to play there announced 
their intention of roping themselves together lest they should 
slip over the edge of the cliff! But all the players at that 
tournament enjoyed themselves immensely, bad courts or no 
bad courts. They were out for a week’s pleasure, and they got 
it. Mr. Blackmore hails, I believe, from South Africa: he has 
not yet got into the English way of looking at things: he is 
too earnest: he takes his game and himself too seriously. All 
the same, he has written quite a good book : and no player could 
fail to read with advantage to himself the chapter on the return 
of the service, which is full of illumination. I like, also, his 
recommendation of the ‘“ lob-volley’’ as a stroke to be added 
to a player’s armoury: it is an ace-winner the possibilities of 
which are very little exploited here. I doubt, however, whether 
Mr. Blackmore is correct in stating that the most success!i:! 
negotiators of Patterson’s service stand inside the service-/ 

to play it. As he has previously shown that a fast service 
must pitch within 6ins. or 8ins. of the service-line, this meth 
of taking it would appear to involve no mean acrobatic fea‘ 
But perhaps Mr. Blackmore “inside the base-line 


means 
These little slips are apt to shake one’s faith: the prophe 
mantle should not sag. ‘‘ Lawn Tennis Up-to-Date” is ve \ 
well illustrated with good action-photographs, and conta::'s 
some contributions by celebrated players which are well wort: 
reading. 

Another new book about lawn tennis is Mr. Wallis My« 
‘“ Twenty Years of Lawn Tennis.’’ This is not an instructio: 
work, but a very pleasantly put together collection of 1 
author’s reminiscences of the play and players of this centu 
Mr. Myers has played the game himself, and seen it played, 
many countries besides England; he has known persona 
all the great players since the time when the reign of the Baddek 
came to an end. He has a seeing eye and a very well practis:: 
and fluent pen; and I do not know a sounder critic of the gan 
With this equipment, his book is bound to be interesting; !'s 
reminiscences will be read with pleasure not only by conte 
porary players, but by those who, like myself, can (possil 'v 
unfortunately !) remember the game over a period double th«t 
covered by ‘‘ Twenty Years of Lawn Tennis.’”” Mr. Myers has 
plenty of good stories to tell, and he knows how to tell the: 
those who already have his other books on the game on the'r 
library shelves will be very ill advised if they do not add this 
one to keep them company. F. R. Burrow. 
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THE FAVOURITE STROKES OF FAMOUS PLAYERS 


FOUR STAGES OF MRS. LAMBERT CHAMBERS’ FAMOUS FOREHAND DRIVE. 


PLAYER who could accord to a stroke that has won 
her the Championship seven times anything less than 
her warmest affection would be guilty of heartless 
conduct. No such charge can be brought against 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers, who acknowledges her in- 

»ytedness to her forehand drive and loves it best and most. 
The development of this stroke began with diligent and 
systematic practice against a wall of her father’s vicarage 

' Though her best and favourite stroke and the one that 
scores her most aces, it is by no means either her only stroke 
or her only scoring stroke. She is not a one-stroke player. She 
has a good backhand drive and, when so minded, can hit it 
al jost as hard as her forehand. Then she serves and volleys 
y. 1}, and in lobbing has no superior. 

But in regarding Mrs. Lambert Chambers’ game it is the 

fo: hand drive that fills the eye. By far the larger percentage 


o: strokes she plays are forehand drives, and no one would 


im of visualising her playing any other stroke. The stroke 
er own, part of her, no one could copy it, nor could she teach 
) anyone. It is a natural stroke perfected by practice and 
e. erience. Those fortunate enough to witness the challenge 





MEETING THE BALL WITH HORIZONTAL RACKET. 
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FOLLOWING THROUGH. 


round of the Ladies’ Singles Championship in 1919 saw Mrs 
Chambers’ forehand drive at its best. Some of her returns 
of the service that day into the corners went so fast that 
Mlle. Lenglen never even attempted to recover them. And 
right through the match a notable feature of her driving was 
its length. All her career Mrs. Chambers has preached and 
practised length. She knows and has never forgotten its 
value. 

Mrs. Chambers’ drive, though horizontal in nature, is not 
of the modern type. It is played high on the bound with arm 
well away from the side, but no top spin is imparted to the ball 
It is much more a kind of slice, as the second illustration shows 
the racket tending to pass under the ball rather than over it 
and yet, curiously enough, this tendency is corrected a little 
later in the follow-through and the racket goes on to an orthodox 
finish, as illustrations 3 and 4 clearly show. 

The features of this drive are its severity and its deadly 
accuracy. Timing and footwork, swing, follow-through and 
distribution of weight are the causes of the severity, while the 
accuracy is due to a close watching of the ball and that minimum 
of personal error which is Mrs. Chambers’ enviable possession 





JUST AFTER IMPACT. 





THE FINISH. 
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Her style is easy, if not effortless, as might be expected of one 
who played so much in the company of the brothers Doherty. 
The mental quality which matches this forehand drive, 
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besides being a factor of its proficiency, is concentration. When 
Mrs. Chambers takes the court everything else is dismissed from 
her mind save the purpose for which she is there. E. E. W 


THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 


English Verse on Infancy and Childhood, chosen by L. S. Wood. 

(Macmillan.) 

T is necessary to say at once that this is by no means a 
book for children. It is a book about children compiled 
for lovers of poetry. In the very interesting notes at the 
end of the volume Wordsworth is described as the Laureate 
of Children and the suggestion is thrown out that it may be 

because he is the poet of nature. The child is the least sophisti- 

cated member of the family and, indeed, that is an idea to which 
the poets seem to be very much attracted. The chief interest 
in the book is the means of comparison it furnishes between the 
very modern poets and those coming before or immediately 

after the period of Wordsworth. Before touching on that, a 

word must be said about the excellent selection from older poets. 

The book opens with the well known fifteenth century carol : 

I sing of a maiden 
That is makeles, 
King of all kings. 


Then follow John Skelton’s lines ‘‘’To Maystress Isabell 
Pennell.” Almost better than the ‘“ godely babi” are the 


nature touches in the poem. ‘The flowers make one long for 
a garden like that in which they grew : 
The souerayne rosemary, 
The praty strawbery : 
The columbyne, the nepte, 
The ieloffer well set, 
The propre vyolet ; 
Although the simile has been used thousands of times, it is 
delightful to hear that the colour of the little maid “ Is lyke 
the dasy flowre after the April showre.” 
Philomel with which the piece ends has never been bettered : 
This nightingale, 
Among the byrdes smale, 
Warbelynge in the vale, 
Dug, dug, 
lug, iug, 
Good yere and good luk, 
With chuk, chuk, chuk, chuk ! 

Robert Green in two lines strikes a note of melancholy 
that belongs to all fine poetry about children, because the age 
of innocence is one that so quickly passes away. That is the 
dominant note in “ Sephestia’s Song to her Child ” 

Weep not, my Wanton! smile upon my knee ; 
When thou art old, there’s grief enough for thee. 
It is almost a pity that the famous lines from the “ Four Maries ” 
had not been placed beside these : 
O little did my mother ken, 
The day she cradled me, 
The lands I was to travel in, 
Or the death I was to die. 

‘The more winsome a child is the more poignant is the 
regret that it should grow up. It is a more melancholy theme 
than those which have attracted so many poets, such as “ The 
Death of a Child,” ‘‘ The Burial of an Infant,” ‘“‘'To a Child 
in Heaven,” “* Epitaph on a Child ” or even “ The Blind Boy.” 
‘““ Nature’s sternest painter but the best’ seems to be almost 
the only one to write verses about the weeping child. He is 
more than usually lugubrious : 

Yes ! looking back as early as I can, 
I see the griefs that seize their subject Man, 
That in the weeping Child their early reign began : 
The joyous note of William Blake seems more appropriate : 
Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me: 


‘* Pipe a song about a Lamb!" 

So I piped with merry cheer. 

‘* Piper, pipe that song again ° 

So I piped: he wept to hear. 
This child weeps, but it will be seen his tears are those of joy. 
Herrick’s child saving grace is neither sad nor merry, but most 
exquisitely natural : 

Here a little child I stand, 

Heaving up my either hand ; 

Cold as Paddocks though they be, 

Here I lift them up to Thee, 

For a Benizon to fall 

On our meat, and on us all. 


The description of 


We can imagine the lover of poetry cropping his way 
over this garden of flowers, picking one here and there till ‘ie 
has gathered a handful before he comes to Wordsworth ; t! at 
is to say, to a body of immortal verse, which is perhaps tre 
most valuable heritage left us by the greatest of the Like 
Poets. Perhaps the finest of the pieces is the sonret 
‘Surprised by Joy—Impatient as the Wind.” It was inspired 
by the memory of Catherine, who died in 1812—the same ycar 
in which her brother died. The anthologist quotes what 
Aubrey de Vere relates about this: ‘ Referring once to two 
young children of his who had died about forty years previous! ly, 
he described the details of their illnesses with an exactniss 
and impetuosity of troubled excitement, such as might have 
been expected if the bereavement had taken place but a few 
weeks before.” ‘This is interesting as showing that the tender- 
ness, pathos and regret of these poems were not emotions sought 
for, but inherent within the mind of the poet. Wordsworth’s 
successor to the Laureateship remains a great poet in spite of 
all criticism directed against him in these times, but he set a 
bad example by his bourgeois taste for things pretty and 
sentimental. It was a glaring weakness in the “ Idylls of the 
King,” and it enters into a great deal of the poetry of his 
middle period. Obvious examples are ‘‘ What does little birdie 
say in her nest at peep of day?” and ‘“‘ Wind of the Western 
Sea.” So many people can imitate the pretty rhythms without 
breathing into them his inspiration. 

On second thoughts it does not seem fair to use this anthology 
for the purpose of contrasting recent English verse on infancy 
and childhood with that of the authors from whom we have 
quoted. When he comes to pick flowers from the very modern 
garden Mr. Wood has either been restrained by a difficulty 
in securing copyrights, or he has not shown good judgment. 
The pieces from living writers are very thin as compared with 
those that go before. In the majority of cases they have been 
selected for a sort of pretty-prettiness that is pleasant reading 
once, but would scarcely tempt one to open the page a second 
time. Anyone capable of rhy ming at all might go on for ever 
making couplets like those in “‘ The Meeting ” : 

As I went up and he came down. my little six-year boy, 
Upon the stairs we met and kissea, I and my tender Joy. 
Oh! fond and true, as lovers do, we kissed and clasped and parted ; 
And I went up and he went down, refreshed and happy-hearted. 
In other cases an obviously bad choice has been made. 
Che Funeral,” by Walter de la Mare, will not — anyone 
to find the poems “ of imagination all compact ” in “ Peacock 
Pie.” Rudyard Kipling is represented by “ The Serving- 
Men,” which is only clever in a small way and gives no idea 
of the very fine poetry he has written about children. Some- 
thing of the same kind must be said about the selections trom 
Alfred Noyes, Sir Henry Newbolt and many others. Incced, 
a comparison rather invites one to conclude that Mr. Woo. is 
more to be trusted when he is dealing with literature which | ‘me 
has sifted than with that which is still hot from the press.. We 
know that popular poetry of forty years ago would not be read 
to-day, and we have a shrewd idea that a great part of to-.y’s 
output will have equally little value to-morrow. 


or 


“c“ 


The Secret of the Sahara: Kufara, by Rosita Forbes. (Cassell, 25s.) 
KUFARA is the sacred place of the Sahara, for there is Tag, \ hich 
is the holy of holies of the Senussi faith. The oasis is six hu: ired 
kilometres from Jalo, and Jalo is, in its turn, seven days’ rapid 1 -avel 
from the edge of civilised existence. A day’s journey south o Jalo 
is the well at Buttafal. From that well seven more days of t:.vel, 
without one drop of water save what the traveller carries, bring him 
to another well at Zieghen, and thence he must go for five more days 
before he comes to Hawari, which is the outpost of the Kufara <:oup 
of oases. Only one white man had ever been there. This was kohlf, 
a courageous German, forty years before, and he barely escaped with 
his life, and all his records were taken and destroyed. It was o: the 
apparently quite desperate venture of getting to Kufara that Mrs. Forbes 
set out with a single fellow explorer, Anmed Mohammed Bey Hass27ein, 
and a small retinue. Having gained her heart’s desire, Mrs. Forbes now 
tells the story with a great deal of spirit. She wrote it as it unfolded 
itself, sometimes full of hope, sometimes doubting whether she 
would ever live to finish it, and no one can read it without admiring 
her resource, her courage and her good humour. The achievement 
would have been utterly impossible if Mrs. Forbes had not carried 
with her a talisman in the shape of a letter from the Emir Idris ¢s 
Senussi. It was not a solemn passport; merely a letter from this 
great lord of the Senussi saying that he was willing to give an audience 
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to the adventurers, but it worked wonders. When it was produced 
in its crumpled envelope those who a moment before were disposed 
to cut the travellers’ throats kissed the letter and pressed it reverently 
to their foreheads.. Even so they were constantly the objects of suspicion. 
When they had reached Hawari they were almost turned back, being 
believed to have cheated Sayed Idris into writing the precious letter. 
“ Ever since they left,’’ said their treacherous guide, “‘ they have been 
secretly making maps. They had watches on the feet of their camels, 
and the Sitt held a watch in her hand all the time. They hang a strange 
thing on their tent—a weapon to kill us if we come near, and they 
have spectacles that make the country look big while it is far away.” 
Those innocent things, compasses, barometers and field glasses, appeared 
inventions of the Evil One, and they had to be extremely chary of their 
use. As to the camera with which Mrs. Forbes took the many capital 
photographs illustrating her book, this required particular care. “ Let 
no one imagine,”’ she says, “it is easy to manage a wild, toy donkey, 
keep one’s face completely hidden and secrete about one’s pocketless 
per-on two Kodaks and a spare roll of films.” It is impossible to give 
even a summary of all the trials and troubles of the little exploring 
par'y from the moment when they plunged into the waste. “ Mrs. 
Fo:bes had disappeared into space, and in her place was a Mohammedan 
woman called Khadiza travelling with a kinsman, an Egyptian Bey, 
son of a Sheikh el-Azhad. She wore Bedouin clothes, followed their 
cus‘oms, prayed to their God, lived their life.’ Perhaps the most 
dra aatic thing in the book is the story of how they very, very nearly 
dies of thirst. They had struck out into the desert to find a certain 
oass. They calculated on reaching it in seven or eight days, 
and divided their rations of food and water accordingly. The guide 
bec.me utterly unnerved and lost his way. In the trackless waste 
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there were no marks but an occasional camel’s skeleton. ‘They were 
all utterly tired out, with blistered feet and parched lips and tantalised 
by the deceiving mirage. The camels could hardly crawl. They 
found a well at last, but the guide declared that the water was salt 
and would kill them—which turned out afterwards to be untrue—and 
then at last, when they were all quite clearly envisaging death and the 
black retainers had decided that the guide should die first, a blur 
appeared on the horizon. They staggered to it, found a few palms, 
dug frenziedly in the sand, and after an agonising time of waiting the 
water came and saved them. 


Monday or Tuesday, by Virginia Woolf. (The Hogarth Press.) 
WAS it not Newman who used words as “ transparencies to let the 
light through’? Less and less transparent are words becoming, 
more and more are they used as splashes of solid colour, symbols 
indicating, rather than transparencies revealing, what lies behind 
them. A weird welter of words is Wonday or Tuesday. Small and 
big thoughts, sweeping through a mind in quick succession, are shot 
down before us, ours being the task to pick up this and discard that. 
Yet the effect of colour, brilliance, movement—of life, in short—is 
attained, and that, presumably, is what the writer intended. ‘* Monday 
or Tuesday,” which gives the book its name, is pleasantly incompre- 
hensible. ‘“‘ An Unwritten Novel,’’ a study in wrong deductions, is 
perhaps the best thing in the book, ‘‘ A Society ’’ almost achieves 
greatness in its inconsequent way, but—and we protest—would it 
really have been weakened by a little more deference to the grace ot 
reticence ? Flippancy is often amusing, and unpleasant allusions are 
sometimes necessary. Combined, the two qualities are strangely 
nauseating. 





WHINCHATS AT 


NESTING TIME 


e By OLiver G. PIKE. 


WAS resting in the tall meadow-grass, with a sea of yellow 

buttercups all around me, listening to the song above and 

in the hedge- 
rows, when on 

a tall grass 
stem near me | 
saw a _ beautiful 
bird. Each sum- 
mer whinchats 
nested in this 
meadow. It had 
been their home 
as long as the 
meadow had been 
there, and that 
was as long as I 
could remember, 
for many years 
ago when I was a 
small boy I used 
to watch them as 
they swayed on 
the waving 
grasses. Only one 
pair were there 
and, strange to 
say, there were 
no others to be 
found within a 
mile, yet year 
after year, with- 
out fail, they 
returned to their 
old home. 

If the whin- ° 
chat can see you, 
you may wait for 
hours on end, and 
he will not give 
away the site of 
his nest; but 
hide yourself, and 
in a few minutes 
you will see him 
carrying a big fly 
to his sitting 
mate. Then go 
carefully forward 
and search in the 
spot he went to, 
ani even now, 
unless you are an 





nester, you may fail to find his treasured home, for there 
are few nests more carefully tucked away in the very thickest 
y grasses than that 
of the whinchat. 
But if you do 
have the good 
fortune to dis- 
cover it, you will 
be rewarded by 
seeing one of the 
néatest little 
round nests you 
ever looked upon, 
with eggs which 
look as if they 
had just borrowed 
some colour from 
the brightest 
summer sky. 
There may be 
four, five or even 
six eggs there, 
and a fortnight 
after the last is 
laid you will 
see the same 
number of small, 
wriggling, skinny 
youngsters, 

Hide yourself 
near the nest, but 
before doing so 
place a small twig 
directly over it, 
and you will be 
entertained by 
seeing the home 
life of two of 
the most hand- 
some birds that 
ever graced an 
English meadow. 
The male was 
the first to arrive 
soon after I 
entered my 
“hide,” and in 
his beak he had 
several flies, all 
bunched up 
together, a tasty 
enough morsel 


experienced HE SHOWED PLEASURE BY VIBRATING HIS WINGS. for any _ bird. 





Presently the hen came down 
to the twig, but seemed shy 
of going to the nest, for this 
had to be exposed _ by 
fastening the grasses back. 
The male kept looking down 
at the young, and even 
pushed his mate gently with 
his beak, as if he were driving 
her to do her duty. He 
gave her the beakful of insects 
that he had brought, and again 
looked down, as if he were 
telling her to get on with the 
feeding; but she actually 
devoured the food herself ! 
He immediately flew away, 
and in less than twe minutes 
was back again with another 
supply of food. This time 
he showed most plainly by 
his actions that he wished 
her to feed the young, and 
so, instead of giving her the 
food, he looked down, called 
his mate to him, and just as 
she was about to take the 
food from him he dropped 
it on to the nest! He could 
not tell her more plainly 
than that, and she took the 
hint, for she flew down, 
picked up the food and 
gave it to the young. He 
immediately showed his 
appreciation by uttering a 
soft musical note and open- 
ing and vibrating his wings 
rapidly, always a_ sign of 
extreme pleasure. Many times 
after this he returned to 
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» the twig bringing her food, 
which she took, but he would 
not feed the young himse'f, 
However, on returning to my 
“hide” a few days later, he 
was the first to go to the 
nest, and fed the young three 
times to his mate’s once. 
Not many minutes passed 
between the feeds. On each 
visit, instead of flying direct'y 
to the nest, the birds ap- 
proached by settling on the 
swaying grasses, and it seemed 
as if they had a settled 
pathway, flitting from one 
to the other, always making 
the twig directly over the 
nest their last resting place. 
All kinds of insects were 
brought, including small 
dragon-flies, 

Before the meadow-grass 
was mown, the parents had 
their young out and _ flying. 
Although the tall grasses are 
gone and cattle roam_ over 
the field, the whinchats re- 
main, settling on the fences, 
on the tops of the hedges 
and on small trees, and 
you will sometimes hear 
their curious call-note, a 
short whistle —thu - tick - tick 
—the latter two notes being 
exactly like the sound made 
by hitting two small pebbles 
together. 

Several years ago I was 
passing a_ railway embank- 
ment, always a favourite 


IT FROM HIM. 
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THE HEN AT THE NEST. 


place for whinchats, when I heard two calling frantically 
from the top of a small bush. I could hear that they 
were in trouble, and on approaching nearer I saw the 
cause of it. A spark from a passing engine had set the grass 
on fire close to their nest, and the flames were rapidly getting 


THE MALE WITH THE LITTLE ONES. 


close to their young. I managed to reach the scene just in 
time and extinguished the flames, and as I went away the male 
bird sat on the top of the bush and sang his song. He could 
do little in return for the kindness, but he could, and did, offer 
his thanks. 





GROUSE MOORS AND 


SHOOTING TENANTS 


By J. M. DopincToNn. 


LONG the white ribbon of road which wound through 

the glen four distinct columns of dust swirled upward. 

From them speedily emerged, first, a magnificent 
Rolls-Royce car occupied by ** the family ”’ ; secondly 

a limousine filled with servants ; thirdly and fourthly, 

two motor brakes packed with luggage—and with still more 
servants. From his seat on the moss-covered boulder on the 

slope of the hiil the auld laird surveyed the procession with a 

sardonic smile. ‘‘ And of such is the kingdom of shooting 

tenants!’’ he said. ‘‘ They pay good rents,’ I ventured to 

hint. ‘‘ They do, they do. But I could wish that they did 

not find it necessary to treat us quite so much de haut en bas— 

with the compassionate condescension of the victor towards a 

conquered country !”’ 

The laird’s wit is a little over caustic. So far are the 
invaders, as a rule, from assuming the airs of a conqueror that 
| have seen a notability whose marvellous brain and unerring 
judgment have made him a multi-millionaire bend in lamb- 
hike submission to the will of Dougal, the head-keeper, and 
allow himself to be ordered about by that tyrant like the veriest 
child. It is, nevertheless, a conquered country during the 
golden days of late summer and early autumn, that glorious 
land of the North—conquered by the power of ‘‘ the almighty 
dollar.” But how, in these hard times, could the impoverished 
laird keep his head above water if it were not for his grouse ? 
the rent from the shooting tenant for those leagues of 
barren moorland far, far exceeds that returned by his acres of 
arable ground, and has of late years reached a really enormous 
figure. 

_ Changed, indeed, are the times since those wonderful old 
\vs of four-score years ago—or thereabouts—when, as I read 
an old chronicle of 1840 which has just come into my hands, 
‘ Sassenach tourist sportsman with his pointers roamed at 

\.. over what we now regard as the cream of the Perthshire 

Sivoting. As he wanders along from Crianlarich over the Moor 

Rannoch, down by Callander and ‘‘ the Trossachs’ hallowed 

1” he fills his bag ad libi/um and sups every night at some 

‘side inn on broiled grouse and toddy ! Extremely disgusted 


is he when on one occasion ‘‘ a man nearly six feet high, with 
countenance the most unpleasing; his complexion swarthy, 
‘and his eyes appearing like those in the head of an ill-tempered 
bull,’ approaches him, and, though ‘‘ evidently labouring under 
some degree of hesitation’? ventures to ‘‘ mumble something 
about the same game being preserved.’”’ At once the spoil- 
sport is withered by a haughty glance, then ‘ we turned from 
him with the utmost disdain and continued our sport.’’ That 
night, with well filled bag and spirits of the highest, the tourist 
sportsman dined at his inn “ on hodge-podge, salmon, grouse, 
etc.”’ 

A little later, ‘‘ in the neighbourhood of Killin and T.och 
Tay,”’ another ‘‘ piece of presumptuous impudence excited my 
astonishment even more than my _ indignation.”” On this 
occasion the timid remonstrance came from ‘‘a_ Highlander 
not quite so uncouth in his appearance’ as the man with the 
air of an angry bull. But he was equally submissive to the 
eagle glance from that imperious eye, and the tourist sportsman 
immediately after the unseemly interruption calmed his ruffled 
spirit by bringing down a blackcock and a brace of grouse. 
It was altogether a most enjoyable holiday, and upon his return 
to the South the sporting gentleman advised his friends to take 
their holidays in similar fashion. But later he regretted having 
given this counsel, for, he says, ‘‘ such is the misery of the High- 
land public-houses, and particularly to our perfumed young 
men of tashion, that I have generally observed nine out of ten 
of them, however good may have been their sport, come home 
cursing and swearing most bitterly about their wooden berths, 
peat fires and oatmeal cakes.” 

Profound as was his contempt for these sybarites, it was, 
however, but dust in the balance when weighed against his 
scorn, as, a season or so later, he actually read in the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow newspapers a number of advertisements regarding 
the preservation of the grouse. ‘‘ This, then,’’ he cries angrily, 
‘“is to be done in the spirit of trade, and the game thus con- 
verted into a species of merchandise! It is in the spirit of 
trade that the preservation of game in the Highlands is so 
anxiously and so imperiously made known through the medium 
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of the public journals!’’ Then he concludes in a burst. of 
righteous wrath: ‘‘ At first I conceived that the Scots were 
generally sportsmen—and the keenest in the world—but now 
I see that this is not the case!’’ Poor gentleman, he must have 
turned in his grave many times between the day of his decease 
and. the shooting season of this year of grace! But, perhaps, 
he has, before new, gained a wider outlook, and has realised that 
it is the laird’s ‘‘ poverty and not his will consents ’’ to make his 
game a “ species of merchandise.” 

Without, however, peering quite so far back into the mists 
of antiquity as the date of this interesting old chronicle, it is 
really amazing to contemplate the enormous advance in the 
rentals of grouse moors, of late years especially. To illustrate 
this, though on a very small scale, the writer remembers the 
time when a very fair little shooting in Eastern Perthshire was 
thought to be exceedingly well let for the sum of f90. It was 
only about two thousand acres, and the shooting lodge would 
certainly not have provided accommodation for the occupants 
ot those huge automobiles which the laird and I have just watched 
from the side of the brae. Still, it was a good shoot, and the 
house was thoroughly comfortable. A season or two later it 
advanced to /120, and there stuck for several years. Then, 
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quite suddenly, it advanced by leaps and bounds to £250. At 
this stage I left the neighbourhood, but on returning to it recently, 
after a good many years’ absence, I was astounded to learn that 
the G. shooting is now let for a cool £500. 

Well, it is doubtful whether anything gives the rich man a 
more satisfactory return for his money than a really good grous: 
moor. The sport is, of course, no better than that which h 
enjoys in the South country in pursuit of partridge or pheasant ; 
but sport is not the sole joy of ‘‘a home in the Highlands. 
Where else will he have such glorious surroundings, such life 
giving breezes, such a sense of freedom from all sordid care 
as amid ‘‘a world of heather, purple of fox-glove, yellow < 
broom ?’’ And in spite of their luxuries and their limousine 
our new shooting tenants do appreciate to its fullest exten 
the charm of the North. They even enjoy that soaking downpon 
euphemistically termed ‘‘ a Scotch mist,’’ for is it not in keepin 
with romantic tradition? One tenant I do remember wh 
was a little critical of that magnificent landscape of which Bei 
Nevis is the reigning monarch. As his eye roved over the mighty 
shoulders which upheaved themselves into the pale blue sky 
he “‘ laughed a laugh of utter scorn,” and ‘“‘ That mole-heap :; 
mountain ?’’ he cried. ‘‘ By Gum, you orter see Pike’s Peak ! 





PRIMITIVE POLO ON A HIMALAYAN NATIVE 
GROUND 


By BriGADIER-GENERAL KELHAM, C.B. 


URING a_ shooting expedition after the markhor 
and ibex of the Himalayas I was encamped on the 
banks of the Astor River, not far from the village of 
Dirrell. It was early summer and the river a roaring 
torrent, swollen by the melting of the snow on the 

surrounding mountains. The scenery was grand beyond descrip- 
tion. A few miles north Nanga Parbat towered over 26,oo00ft. 
against the bluest of blue skies, the clear atmosphere and bright 
sun causing every peak and ridge to stand out clean-cut and 
glistening, while each morning, as soon as the warmth loosened 
the icy grip of night, prolonged roars like distant thunder made 
one look up to see clouds of powdered snow, like volumes of 
white smoke, rising high into the air as avalanches came thunder- 
ing down the mountain side. Possibly it was in one of these 
that the Mummery expedition met its fate. 

This was a bad year for Kashmir and its dependencies, of 
which Astor is one—war against the Chilas tribesmen, cholera and 
scarcity of food made travelling difficult. I had run out of flour ; 
moreover, on sending to a neighbouring village none had been 
forthcoming and my coolie rather roughly treated. At first I 
contemplated strong measures, but my old “‘ bearer,”’ well up to 
the ropes, suggested that after a present of, say, fifteen or 
twenty rupees to the lumbadar (head-man), supplies would be 
produced and much trouble avoided. This was regular black- 
mail. However, flour was a necessity, also I was anxious to 
keep on good terms with the natives. So word was sent that 
I would like to see the lumbadar and at the same time forwarded 
a slight token of my regard (!) for him. This acted like magic. 
Next morning, while sitting outside my tent enjoying the view 
and resting after some weeks of very arduous ibex-stalking, 
I heard the loud beating of tom-toms (drums) accompanied by 
the squealing of horribly discordant pipes, and in a few minutes 
a procession approached headed by Mr. Lumbadar and _ his 
village band of half a dozen dirty rascals making the most ear- 
splitting shrieks on their reed instruments and followed by a 
crowd of villagers. The man is worth describing, for he was 
of very striking appearance, with bushy eyebrows, black, flashing 
eyes and a great hooked nose like the beak of an eagle, while 
his long beard was dyed a bright red. My rather begrudged 
present had the desired effect. 

‘Flour, ghee, anything you want is yours, Oh, Protector 
of the Poor!”’ (a fine title that). ‘* To-morrow we play polo. 
Would the sahib like to see it ?”’ 

‘** See it, indeed, I would like to play,” and suggested that 
we should have a match of the villages of Dirrell and Pharutche 
against those of Ipsi and Sakmal, I playing for the former ; 
moreover, I would give a prize to the winners. This seemed to 
please them and he of the eagle’s beak promised me the pick 
of his ponies and polo-sticks. 

Next day was evidently a local holiday, a real ‘‘ beano,”’ to 
celebrate the match, for at an early hour the crowd, in all sorts 
of picturesque kits, arrived; again heralded by that painful band, 
with the lumbadar riding in front decorated with a red and yellow 
silk scarf round his waist; we then processed in state to the 
polo ground. A long stretch of fairly level and good turf, which 
had been picked of stones, extended along the side of the Astor 
River, its boundaries marked by small white stones, larger ones 
standing for the two goals, rather suggestive of bad accidents. 
On the side remote from the river the ground rose steeply and a 
few yards up the slope the band and spectators took up their 
position. Never was there a polo ground in wilder surroundings. 
On one side the rushing snow torrent, on the other steep foot-hills, 


then the high rocky and snow-patched Himalayan ranges, 
culminating in the glistening snows of the mighty Nanga Parbat 
(literally, the naked mountain), 26,629ft., about the third highest 
mountain in the world. We began with a march-past of the 
ponies, of all sorts and conditions, but small, none much over 
12h., so useless for Indian polo or I might have done a deal. 
I was given my choice of mounts, also of polo sticks, the latter 
quite short and let into a large mallet-shaped head securely 
bound with leather thongs; they were as handy as a tennis 
racket, and on such small ponies accurate hitting was easy. 

Now for the game. We played six a-side and the mode of 
starting was quite new to me, far more picturesque than that 
of Hurlingham or Ranelagh, but the native loves a tamasha 
(display.) Each side lined up behind its own goal-line, then the 
lumbadar, on whose side I played, took the ball and his stick 
in his right hand and at a given signal both sides charged down 
the ground straight at one another, but long before meeting the 
ball was tossed into the air while going at full speed and most 
deftly hit, a real good smack, too, towards our opponents. 

Then the fun began. There was a “ back” of sorts, but 
he was far more often in the mélée of the game than in his place. 
Never was there more wild riding, every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost; no combination, few rules and 
everybody seemed to do as they liked, ‘“‘ cross’’ or charge, for 
such their ‘‘ riding-off ’’ resolved itself into, and on one of these 
occasions a rare toss I took. 

‘“' Where the devil are you ,’ but before more forcible 
words were out of my mouth an excited player galloped into 
and knocked my pony all of a heap ; however, he too came down 
and for a minute the game was suspended. We had not fai 
to fall, so no harm was done, neither hurt, and we quickly 
remounted amid shouts of ‘‘Shabash! Shabash!” (Bravo! 
Bravo!) and a terrific blast of so-called music from the band. 

A long way our best player was the Jewish-looking lumbacar 
he was a really brilliant hitter all round his pony, to say nothin: 
of the extraordinary accuracy with which he, time after time 
hit off when at full gallop, a feat I declined to attempt, feelin: 
sure of failure. He had one very fast little black pony, but < 
Sheitan to ride, and to the imminent danger of all it now an 
again bolted with him, his method of stopping it being simp! 
and effective, for he quickly did this by steering it up the stee} 
hillside, on one occasion scattering band and spectators. I: 
was a good, rough, free-and-easy game; the whistle of a Hw 
lingham umpire would have been kept very busy ; but there wer: 
no serious accidents, the worst being when one of the player: 
was knocked out by a blow on the side of his head, but he soo! 
came to, though he bled profusely. If by chance I made a goo¢ 
stroke there was tremendous applause and the musicians blew 
an extra loud and discordant note, probably not so much in my 
honour as in hopes of liberal backsheesh. 

A strange rule of the game was that after hitting a goal the 
hitter had to gallop after the ball, jump off his pony and touch 
it down, reminding me of my Rugby football days. 

It was a great game and we, Dirrell and Pharutche, won by 
six to four, so with much ceremony I presented a few rupees to 
my companions, who then rode off to their villages, I returning 
to the peace and rest of my camp. Later on I played at Scardu, 
in Baltistan; in fact, many of these Himalayan villages 
have their polo ground where the game has_ been played 
years before we thought of it, though I believe that Manipur, 
on the eastern confines of India, is reputed to be the birthplace 
of polo. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ENGLAND HOLLAND’S LARGEST 
CUSTOMER FOR GARDEN PRODUCE. 
To THE EpirTor. 

S1r,—About a dozen of us from the Cambridge 
School of Agriculture were over in Holland a 
short time ago, and I think some notes on 
our trip might be of interest. It came as a 
surprise to us to hear that England is now 
the chief importer of Dutch market garden 
produce. Until two years ago Germany was 
their best market, but now Germany cannot 
pay the prices demanded by the growers. 
here are two outstanding points about 
Dutch agriculture which strike the English- 
an in Holland. The first of these is the 
vutch farmers’ enthusiasm for co-operation : 
. Zeeland, for example, over 80 per cent. of 
ie farmers are members of some agricultural 
-ganisation. The second is the large part 
‘ayed by the numerous canals in the transport 
f the farmers’ produce. The method of 
ictioning market garden produce in Westland 
worth description. In one case two hundred 
arket gardeners had joined forces and erected 

auction hall on a canal. The growers bind 
mselves to sell in this market only, thus the 
rchants are forced to compete with each 
er for the produce, and higher prices are 
lised. The merchants sit at numbered 
ks on one bank of the canal and the auctioneer 
an office on the other bank. Each desk has 
»utton communicating electrically with a 
: dial near the auctioneer. This dial has 
“ices marked round the rim and a big pointer 
hich swings round when released. A barge- 
»ad of cucumbers is punted down the canal 
etween the merchants and the auctioneer. 
“he quantity and quality are announced 
ind the pointer on the dial is released. When 
‘he price some merchant is prepared to give 
is indicated by the pointer, he presses his 
button and the pointer stops. His number 
on a neighbouring board is illuminated, the 
auctioneer makes a note of the transaction and 
the next barge moves in. The merchants have 
packing-sheds on adjacent wharves, so that 
cucumbers sold in Westland one morning 
are on sale in London the next. In Friesland, 
the home of the black and white cattle, the 
bulls are tethered in the fields, this being the 
most natural method of confinement. In 
Friesland and other provinces milch ewes are 
kept for calf rearing. These sheep give up to 
one gallon of milk per diem from May to 
December ; in this way less cows’ milk js 
diverted from the co-operative dairies.— 
ANTHONY Hurp. 


BEES IN A HOLLOW WALL. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I should be very grateful for some advice 
in the following difficulty: .The walls of my 
house are hollow, that is, there is a very con- 
siderable air space between the outside brick 
skin and the inside brick skin. For many 
years honey bees have been working through 
some defective pieces of pointing, with the 
result that there are now four entrances into 
what I am told must be a super-hive. The 
number of bees has now become stupendous ; 
in fact, it renders practically useless two rather 
important rooms in the house, as the windows 
of these cannot be opened. I had thought of 
killing out the bees and making the pointing 
good, but I have been told that there is probably 
an enormous amount of honey in the walls 
and that although the method I suggested 
would get rid of the bees at present there, 
other bees would smell the honey and come 
from far and wide to try to get at it: further, 
that they would penetrate into the house in 
large numbers and try to take it from the 
inside, and that the last state of the house would 
be worse than the first.—Ascor. 

[We sent our correspondent’s letter to 
one having a wide knowledge of bees, who 
replies: ‘‘I have never killed off bees in a 
hollow brick wall, but I should think that the 
ordinary sulphur candle would do the trick and 
probably not be too offensive inside. The 
tumes would most likely percolate through 
the outer brick wall and not through the inner, 
which is, I assume, plastered in the usual way 
on the inner face. It would be quite impossible 
to get the honey out without taking down a 
prece of the wall, and the stuff when you get 
would probably be full of brood and pollen. 
1e bees of course have a distinct value, but 
unless they swarm (which they are not likely 
to do as they have heaps of room) you cannot 
ge at them. So destruction is the obvious 
course to take. Personally I do not believe 


that if the bees were destroyed and the holes 
in the wall carefully filled in there would be 
any more trouble. Bees do not eat the rough 
cement, but if your correspondent is afraid, 
then let him wait until, say, the month of 
February, when the store of honey would be at 
a much lower ebb and the bees more easily 
destroyed.””—Ep.] 
THE ONLY BERNINI? 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I do not think that the late Mr. Charles 
Wertheimer was mistaken in attributing to 
Bernini the bust of Cromwell which he gave 
to the nation and which now adorns the Lobby 
of the Houses of Parliament. Yet that seems 
to be suggested by the official notification 
circulated by the authorities of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, to wit: ‘ At the Beau 
Desert sale, last week, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum acquired the very beautiful and 
interesting bust of an Englishman, Mr. Baker, 
by Bernini, which is probably the only authenti- 
cated example of his work in marble outside Italy 
except the sumptuous portrait of Louis XIV 
at Versailles. Mr. Baker, of whom nothing 
else seems to be known, was apparently the 
messenger charged to convey to Rome in 
1636-37 the triple portrait of Charles I 
by Vandyck (now in the National Gallery) from 
which Bernini made his bust of the King, 
which, unfortunately, perished in the fire at 
Whitehall, as Mr. Lionel Cust has shown. 
But the ‘head and Busto of Mr. Baker, in 
white marble, by Cavalier Bernini,’ came into 
the possession of Sir Peter Lely during the 
sculptor’s lifetime and figures in his catalogue ; 
at his sale in 1682, two years after his death, it 
was bought by the Earl of Kent, and it may 
be traced through a long line of illustrious 
English collectors, including Lord Hardwicke 





BUST OF MR. BAKER. 


Bought at the Beaudesert Sale for the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


BERNINI’S 


and Lord Cowper, down to its last owner, 
Lord Anglesey. Horace Walpole, in his 
‘ Anecdotes’ speaks with enthusiasm of the 
bust, then in the possession of Lord Royston 
(afterwards the second Earl of Hardwicke), 
stating that it was reckoned preferable to that 
of the King. ‘ The hair,’ he writes, ‘is in 
prodigious quantity, and incomparably loose 
and fine; the point band very fine. Mr. 
Baker paid Bernini an hundred broad pieces for 
his, but for the King’s Bernini received a 
thousand Roman crowns.’ The acquisition 
of this bust, hitherto almost unknown, is of 
the utmost value for students of art in this 
country. Few would now deny the extra- 
ordinary power shown by Bernini in _ his 
portrait busts ; and if in his head of Innocent 
X at Rome he challenges and sustains a com- 
parison with Velazquez, in this brilliant portrait 
of an Englishman of the time of Charles I he 


shows himself a formidable rival to Vandyck 
on his own ground.—An OLp LospyistT. 

[The evidence on which this bust is 
attributed to Bernini is rather slender.—ED.] 


EGRETS. 
To THE Epiror. 

51r,—As a constant reader of CouNTRY LIFE 
I am surprised to see that you give space to a 
letter from Mr. Braham of the London Plumage 
trade which revivies once more the story 
which has been repeatedly discredited, that 
80 per cent. of the egrets’ plumes are obtained 
from moulted feathers. This was the tale 
which was put before the public when the 
Plumage Bill was first introduced and it has 
been disproved by evidence. If there are 
moulted plumes sold on the London market, 
there are very few of them, and they are of an 
inferior quality. In fact, when the plume hunters 
can get the plumes in all their perfect beauty 
by the slaughter of the birds, they would 
not be so foolish, from their point of view, as to 
search the marshes for moulted feathers. ‘The 
percentage quoted by Mr. Braham is intended 
to persuade the buyers of egret plumes that 
they are doing no harm in wearing them. I 
hope that you will contradict his statement. 
I enclose “‘ The Story of the Egret ’’ as published 
by the Society for the Protection of Birds. 
You will see from these genuine photogr raphs 
the horrible cruelty which is_ practised in 
obtaining the egret plumes. The picture of 
the young birds starving after their parents 
have been killed would move any but the heart 
of the plumage trader. Where are these egret 
farms in India? Will Mr. Braham give the 
name of the place and that of the owners of 
the farm? We shall be told next that 80 per 
cent. of the kingfishers’ wings sold in the trade 
are moulted.—HUuGH F. SPENDER. 
THE DROUGHT AND THE 

PRIORY. 

‘To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The ancient priory of Silkstead used to 
stand at Compton, some two miles from 
Winchester. So vigorous was the attack made 
on it by Henry VIII when he _ disestab 
lished the monasteries that not a single stone 
of the building remains visible, and the site 
is now a grass field where the cattle graze over 
the buried ruins. But the long spell of drought 
has had a curious effect. Every line of the 
building where once a wall stood is now burnt 
out brown and plain to see on the grass, so 
that each detail of the ground plan of the 
structure can now be observed, even to the 
enclosed and levelled bowling green. No one 
in the district can remember this happening 
before, and many people have inspected it 
with great interest.---L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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A FOX BARKING AT A’ TERRIER. 
To THE Epiror. 
S1ir,—Reading a letter in last week’s COUNTRY 
LirE about a frog screaming at the approach 
of a snake reminded me of a curious incident 
that occurred while digging a fox out in West- 
meath last winter. We heard the fox barking 
at the terrier in the earth, and when the whip 
pulled him out by the brush he continued to 
bark, even when out of the earth. None of the 
oldest members of the Hunt who were present 
had ever witnessed a similar incident, so | 
wonder if any of your readers have. Judging 
by the mask,the fox was thought to be ten 
or twelve years old.—M. E. Hore JOHNSTONE. 

SONG THRU SH AND SNAILS. 

To THE EpITorR. 

S1r,—I shall be glad if you can tell me if the 
following incident is usual. I saw a thrush 
break a snail shell on a stone in the flower bed, 
and after eating some of the snail he took a 
small piece of it and very carefully and for an 
appreciable time rolled it over and over until 
it was covered with the fine garden soil and 
about the size of a pea. He then flew away 
with it to his nest. Is this a way of supplying 
grit to the young birds ?—B. H. BLake. 

[Both the song-thrush and blackbird have 
the habit of beating snails (after extraction from 
the shells), slugs and worms upon the ground in 
order to break them up to convenient sizes for 
swallowing, thereby getting them covered with 
grit which enables the bird to hold them more 
securely in its beak during flight. By the adop- 
tion of this habit the young get a supply of grit ; 
whether this is inte j {D.] 
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A RAT-BREEDING EXPERIMENT. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Some weeks ago you published a letter 
from Mr. H. C. Brooke about a black-eyed 
white specimen of the “Old English” or 





THE FIRST WHITE ‘‘ OLD ENGLISH”’ RAT. 


“ Black’? rat (Rattus rattus). By breeding 
from this unique rat, the first white ‘ Old 
English’ rat that has ever been obtained, 
Mr. Brooke has succeeded in getting some 
more white specimens. One of these, a beauti- 
ful male, he lent me. Thinking your readers 
may be interested, I enclose a photograph of 
this rat so that they may see what a lovely 
creature it is. The long tail, large ears and 
big eyes should be noted, as they distinguish 
R. rattus from the common rat, R. norvegicus, 
and this white one from an ordinary white 
fancy rat.—FRANCES PITT. 


COLOUR VARL \'TION IN GOLD FISH. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—About this time in 1919 seven small gold 
fish (not a sign of any white on them) were placed 
in a small lily pond here. They are all alive, 
and have all except one grown very much. 
Two of the largest have now become perfectly 
white with the exception of a very slight pink 
tint on the head. What is the reason for this ? 

ARCHIBALD F. F. SMITH. 

[The variable colouring is due to individual 
variation during growth. When quite young 
all are similar in colouring to the common carp. 
They gradually become blotched with gold, 
which colour finally spreads over the entire 
fish, and some specimens undergo a still further 
change and become entirely white.—Ep.] 


A BLACK SWALLOW-TAIL BUTTERFLY. 

To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—In answer to “ R. H.,”’ there is a black 
specimen of Papilio machaon from Germany 
which must be similar to his, being all black 
except for the blue spots, in the National Collec- 
tion at South Kensington. It is figured in 
South’s ‘‘ Catalogue of the Leech Collection.” 
—H. T. G. W. 


ROBBER G U LLS. 
To THE Eptror. 
Sir,—Early in June I was watching the cor- 
morants nesting on the Megstone Rock in 
the Farne Islands. There is a large colony 
of cormorants there, claiming the entire rock, 
save for a few guillemots which lay their eggs 
on the bare ground between the cormorants’ 
nests. ‘Iwo herring gulls, one immature and 
one old bird, were walking about among the 
cormorants, which paid no attention to them. 
As we approached the rock in a small boat, the 
cormorants one by one left their nests and flew 
off. Directly a nest was vacant one or other 





A YOUNG GULL 
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of the gulls hopped on to it and, seizing the 
eggs in its bill, lifted them out of the nest and 
dropped them on the rock one after the other 
with surprising rapidity, then proceeded to 
the next nest vacant and did the same. The 
gulls did not attempt to eat the broken eggs 
while we were there; whether this was their 
intention later or whether it was only mischief 
for the time being, we had no opportunity 
of judging. It was marvellous how a gull 
could lift so large an egg in its bill. The young 
bird in the accompanying photograph seems 
to hold it quite easily—M. G. S. Best. 


LAMMAS FLOOD. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—When staying recently at Sandside, a 
little hamlet on the estuary of the Kent, I 
was told by my landlady, who had lived for 
many years in the place, that originally the 
people came from all the district around to 
bathe in the Lammas Flood. The tide, she 
said, increased in height always till the middle 
of August, and the highest one was called the 
Lammas Flood. The bathing had to be done 
on three consecutive days, one before and one 
after the highest tide. If the highest tide 
came upon a Sunday the year would be exceed- 
ingly lucky for the bathers. Even without this 
the bathing always brought good luck to the 
bathers. She could remember when the edges 
of the shore had been crowded with bathers 
who had come on foot and otherwise to bathe. 
She could not tell me the reason for the custom 
or what significance it had. I thought she 
must have made a mistake about the tides 
flowing higher and higher until the middle 
of the month, or the Lammas Flood was 
reached, but nearly all the residents assured me 
that this was always the case in August. The 
tidal action in the upper part of the estuary is not 
very marked except at the full and new moon, 
when the spring tides cover the sands, so this 
appears rather a surprising fact. I am wonder- 
ing if any of your readers could tell me anything 
about this Lammas Flood and the superstitions 
or a that led to the bathing in the flood.— 
H. 


BIRD SHOOTING. 

To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I have read with interest the ‘‘ Shooting 
Notes ” on Clay Bird Shooting in your issue 
of July 30th. Your contributor, Mr. Max 
Baker, expresses the opinion that the trouble 
with clay bird shooting is one of wholesale 
versus retail, that there is now _ wholesale 
shooting for a few shooters and that what is 
wanted is retail shooting for a much larger 
aggregate of competitors. This applies to 
nearly everything in business and in sport. 
I myself gave up clay bird shooting fifteen years 
ago, and I should not be surprised if my 
reasons for giving it up are not shared— 
knowingly or instinctively—by a good many 
sportsmen or would-be sportsmen. I spent a 
few years in the United States and took to the 
sport there and I grew very fond of it. At all 
the places where I shot the invariable rule was 
“one bird one shot.” Your contributor 
wants to make the sport more interesting. 
Well, I understand that the custom in England 
is to allow the two barrels on one bird. ‘To 
my mind this destroys 75 per cent. of the 
interest one might otherwise take in the sport. 
If two shots must be fired to practise doubles, 
then liberate two birds at a half-second’s or 
one second’s interval. With two barrels 
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allowed for one bird the sport becomes un- 
interesting, slow and boresome. There is 
another aspect to the case. Your contributor 
wants fresh recruits. Do not make it more 
expensive to them than can be helped. Be- 
ginners waste a lot of ammunition, and th 

‘two barrels one bird”’ rule increases ther 
expenses considerably. When two shots are 
allowed it has a tendency to make one careles., 
as you know you have your second shot 
fall back upon in case you miss with yo 
first. I for one will not take to clay bi: 
shooting again until clubs and competitions aie 
run on the “one bird one shot” rule.-- 
A. DE TREY 


A SCOTTISH TERRIER. 
To THE Epitor. 
Sir,—As a lover and insignificant breeder 
that splendid animal the Scottish terrier, mig] 't 
I enclose a photograph of an old lady of our 
own breeding which at the age of almost elev: 
years retains the cleanest of long heads and 
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A DEAR OLD LADY. 


the harshest of coats without traces of grey- 
ness? She owns a feature that is, alas, too 
rare, the typical old style eye, deep set, dark, 
slightly oblique and full of a dour wisdom. 
Maybe for the latest of show types she is 
inclined to be a trifle big ; she is so admirably 
built, with short deep body, straight thick- 
boned front and powerful quarters that it is 
only by comparison that she seems a little 
bigger for her sex than modern heroines of 
her ‘“‘ring.’”’ And she is an example of the 
rugged outlook that is such an attraction in 
the breed. Unfortunately, a kennel fight in 
early days injured one ear and stopped a 
promising show career. Her dam came from 
the Bonaccord kennel, once so famous, of ‘he 
late Mr. Cumming. ‘Anything that is killa dle 
is her conception of sport, provided it is ‘ot 
feathered ; size is of no importance.—E. 0. 
FARRAR. 


CARRYING OFF A CORMORANT’S EGG. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


GAME SHOOTING IN CHINA. 


ET another distinguished and interesting visitor to 
our shooting ground must be recorded, viz., Dr. Shu 
Fan Lee, president of the Victoria Clay Pigeon 
Shooting Club, Hongkong. He describes his club as 
possibly the most cosmopolitan in the world, the 
number of nationalities represented in its membership fitly 
reproducing Hongkong’s proverbial all-embracingness. Keen as 
the energetic young doctor is in everything that concerns shooting, 
he reserves his greatest eloquence for the joys of game shooting 
i China. Snipe of the full variety are apparently as fat as a 
mp of dripping during October. The shooter walks along the 
iseways which supply a dry foothold in the marshes where rice 
d such-like are produced, boys on either side splashing through 
» ud and water and putting up snipe galore. The doctor has a 
{ vourite corner into which careful management concentrates the 
teeds; and, when all is favourable. the only trouble is to load 
d fire as quickly as they rise. Partridges are, however, the 
ding game bird ; they are dealt with in the same way, except 
it the boys on either side no longer indulge in mud-splashing. 
e birds rise at nice distance and are active flyers. In the 
gher scrub-grown land the pheasant is encountered on its 
ive heath. Here the beaters thrash the bushes with bamboo 
es, a bag totalling three, or it may be six, rewarding the 
xt made. When worked with pointers they are more likely 
run forward than rise, the bamboo method being found pre- 
able in that it secures nice rises from the proportion that 
at. Apparently, the greatest boon is that all shooting in 
( ‘na is free, the game belonging to those who have the energy 
i pursue it and bring it to bag. China is rather a long way to 
o enjoy free shooting, but for those who find themselves there 
fine sporting opportunities must be a great attraction. 


A GREAT GUNMAKER. 


William Wellington Gruner, a gunmaker of more than 
« dinary fame, has just died at the ripe old age of eighty-six. 
Jor many years his interventions in the carrying on of the 


family business, so ably conducted by his sons, Charles and Harry, 
have been extremely rare. The last time I met him was about 
ten years ago when he appeared to have taken a fresh lease of 
life, having become an enthusiastic taker of holidays. Only 
those of an earlier generation than mine can speak with personal 
knowledge of his contributions to the business which Lore his 
name, for he was father of a talented family, most of the male 
members of which joined the medieval craft. Apart from the 
firm’s conspicuous contributions to the development of firearms 
—notably the choke bore—their unique status was occasioned 
by the production of some very fine literature. It was Mr. 
Gruner’s father who originated the practice, his book on 
“Sporting Gunnery,”’ published in its several editions around 
the forties, displaying a literary power and a profundity of 
knowledge which make it one of the classics. W. W. Gruner 
carried on the tradition with the volume modestly entitled 
“The Gun.” Its erudition in the matter of ancient types 
of firearm and the masterly skill with which modern 
types are related to early forms are admiringly acknow- 
ledged by serious students of the subject. I have been told 
of some of the pilgrimages made by members of the family to 
Continental and other museums for the purpose of locating 
some missing link in the historical chain that was so carefully 
wrought. When Lord Koberts’ rifle shooting campaign was 
started we find the firm again to the fore, both in the production 
of books of instruction and in the supply of weapons meeting 
the demand for efficiency combined with moderate expense. 
They it was who first showed how the old Martini could be 
converted into a presentable club weapon, saleable at half the 
price commanded by their own highly specialised miniature 
weapons. In the war they have to their credit several worthy 
achievements, notably the creation at lightning speed of a 
factory for replacing Belgium’s lost small-arms plant. ‘Thus, 
while we record the death of W. W. Gruner, we must qualify 
the announcement by stating that the firm so named enjoys 
a high state of vitality and is by all reasonable calculations 
assured of perpetual existence. Max Baker. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
WELBECK ABBEY, CREWE HALL AND ROUSHAM 


N one way or another the problem of 
the future of our ancestral homes is 
very much to the fore at the moment. 
This week Welbeck Abbey claims atten- 
tion, in consequence of the Duke of 
Portland’s speech on _ the _ subject; 

Wrightington Hall is to become a convalescent 
home, Crewe Hall and Rousham are to be let, 
furnished, for long terms ; and other notable 
mansions are spoken of as likely to come into 
the market. Edenhall will be submitted at 
Carlisle next Tuesday, with over 4,000 acres, 
by Messrs. J. Carter Jonas and Sons and Messrs. 
Lofts and Warner, and many other great houses 
await private offers. 


WELBECK ABBEY. 


"THE DUKE OF PORTLAND'S assurance 

to his tenants that “it pains me deeply to 
think that in years to come it will most probably 
be necessary for my family to find a new and 
smaller home elsewhere than at Welbeck ” 
will not surprise anyone who knows that estate 
or who ever had the pleasure of meeting the 
Duke and Duchess and of knowing something 
of the happy relations between them and their 
tenantry and neighbours. 

_ The famous Nottinghamshire seat, near 
Worksop, was bought by the third son of Bess 
of _Hardwicke, Sir Charles Cavendish, who 
built there. The mansion has been frequently 
added to and altered until recent years, and 
therefore affords examples of many styles, 
chiefly of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Welbeck Abbey was described and 
illustrated in Country Lire (Vol. xx, page 558). 
It is situated in the Sherwood Forest, and 
Evelyn’s allusion to the house in 1654 is still 
true of its situation “in a botome in a park 
and environ’d with woods, a noble yet melan- 
choly seate.”” It does undoubtedly lie low, 
but in the midst of a vast and lovely deer park, 
rich in the legendary lore of ‘“‘ Robin’ Hood 
and his merrie men.” 

_ There is much in the magnificent artistic 
anc other treasures of Welbeck to remind 
anyone of the extraordinarily interesting pedi- 
gte- of its owner, and his relationship to a score 
of the greatest families in the kingdom. 
Bu ding, so far as the residential story of 
We veck is concerned, seems to have been 
bern in the days of James I, when the first 
_-$ Cavendish owners built on part of the 
old structure of the abbots of Welbeck. It is 


a sombre pile, in many styles. The west front 
has embattled parapets and a great square 
tower, while the east front, rising from a broad 
terrace over the lawns towards the lake, has 
a gabled roof. The south front has a suggestion 
of the Italian villa into which so many great 
English homes changed themselves. The 
interior contains evidence of three centuries 
of changing taste, perhaps its chief feature 
being the Red Drawing-room, which is an 
admirable example of the finest work of the 
eighteenth century. 

For one person who knows anything of 
the foregoing architectural and other facts 
about Welbeck there are a hundred who remem- 
ber that the late Duke constructed a labyrinth 
of tunnels and a subterranean riding-school. 
The latter is 385ft. long and 112ft. wide. The 
stables are among the largest in England, and 
close by is a row of almshouses built out of 
the Duke’s winnings on the Turf. Altogether 
Welbeck is a fascinating seat, and its future 
will be a matter of genera! concern. 


ROUSHAM. 


OUSHAM is to be let furnished or un- 
furnished, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. It was described in Country LIFE 
(Vol. xxvu1, page 306). The Oxfordshire house 
was built in the time of Charles I, in the full 
Early Renaissance manner, and though much 
of that and the early buildings, such as the 
Dovecote, remain, the real interest of the struc- 
ture is its Georgian work by William Kent 
and, what we no longer get anywhere else, a 
surviving example of Kent’s garden-making. 
When Walpole went to Rousham, just after 
Kent’s death, he wrote : 

‘* Kent has nowhere shown so much taste. 
The house is old, and was bad ; he has improved 
it, stuck as close as he could to Gothic, has 
made a delightful library, and the whole is 
comfortable. The garden is Daphne in little ; 
the sweetest little groves, streams, glades, 
porticoes, cascades and river imaginable ; all 
the scenes perfectly classic.”’ 

Rousham was purchased by the Dormer 
family about the year 1635 as a secondary 
residence, until Kent was set to enlarge and 
improve it. The garden designing by Kent 
was inspired not by study of Nature, but 
apparently by the canvases of Claude and 
other even more artificial producers of the 
careful arrangement and grouping of rocks, 


trees, temples and sculpture which pleased 
the virtuosi of his day. Kent, following what 
Pope had done at ‘Twickenham, endeavoured 
to provide his clients in their gardens with 
the realisation of the landscape paintings in 
their houses. ‘The Modern Taste in Gar- 
dening”’ not inappropriately, therefore, found 
a place in Walpole’s ‘‘ Anecdotes of Painting.” 

Leaden statues, of which at that time Sir 
Henry Cheere was the largest maker, were 
plentifully employed to give the grounds of 
Rousham that “ perfectly classic’? touch 
admired by Walpole. 


CREWE AND WRIGHTINGTON HALLS. 


REWE HALL, also to be let furnished, 
was the subject of an illustrated description 
in Country LiFe (Vol. xxx, page 634). 
When the Marquess of Crewe’s Cheshire seat 
was thus dealt with in these columns, in May, 
1913, Their Majesties had just honoured his 
lordship with a visit, and it was remarked that 
they had seen practically nothing of the great 
Jacobean house that Lord Chief Justice Crewe 
built in the last year of the reign of James I. 
That house was burned down in 1866, and 
Fdward Barry—son of Sir Charles, who de- 
signed the Reform Club ard the Houses of 
Parliament—was retained to plan and supervise 
the erection of a new one, which he did, 
“ handling Jacobean detail in a florid way.” 

The writer of the article on Crewe Hall 
in 1913 left the beautiful full-page and other 
pictures of the library, the Carved Parlour, the 
Marble Hall, the staircase and the chimney- 
piece in the reception-room to speak for them- 
selves, and eloquently enough they do it, 
attesting the elaborateness of the work con- 
ceived by Barry and carried out at enormous 
and unstinted expense by the last Lord Crewe 
of the older creation. 

Speaking of the original mansion, Fuller 
said: ‘‘ Sir Randolph (Crewe) first brought 
the model of excellent building into these 
remote parts; yea, brought London into 
Cheshire in the loftiness, sightliness and 
pleasantness of the structures.” It was not 
the work of Inigo Jones, as some suppose, but 
traditional work, of the type which continued 
on Tudor models almost until the Common- 
wealth. The gardens were designed by the 
elder Nesfield, father of Eden Nesfield, Norman 
Shaw’s friend. 
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Wrightington Hall, near Wigan, is to be 
applied to a new use, as the Lancashire County 
Council has acquired it for a convalescent home 
from Captain Charles R. T. Gerard, D.S.O., 
who has, in the last few months, sold some 
thousands of acres on the estate and is about 
to have a further large area submitted to auction. 

The old-fashioned house, near Tamworth, 
known as Hints Hall, is to become a preparatory 
school for boys, under ihe Rev. W. Canner. 


MARBLE AND WROUGHT-IRON MASTER. 
PIECES. 
(CARSHALTON gates, the work of Thomas 

Robinson, are about to be taken to America. 
The removal of the gates of Devonshire House 
to the opposite side of Piccadilly has been in 
progress during the last few days. 

Bernini’s marble bust of Mr. Baker, 
bought at the Beaudesert auction for £1,533, 
is to be placed in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Messrs. Phillips, Son and Neale 
dispersed the collection, and high prices were 
realised during the nine days’ auction. 


TO-DAY’S SNOWDONIAN' SALE. 


"TO-DAY (Saturday) at Carnarvon Messrs. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley will offer for 
sale the Snowdon and Beddgelert section of 
Sir Richard H. Williams Bulkeley’s estates ; 
and, next Tuesday and Wednesday at Beau- 
maris, the same owner’s Baron Hill estate, 
including the old Georgian mansion and 
about 3,600 acres. 

The Moseley estate, for sale by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley for Mr. John 
Lockley Whitgreave, is of historical interest, 
for Charles II, when in flight after the 
battle of Worcester, was escorted by Penderel 
from Boscobel House to Moseley Hall, which 
in those days was owned by Thomas Whit- 
greave, who kept the King until Lord Wilmot 
rode over with news of a scheme for escape to 
France. Secret hiding places still exist in 
the old manor house, as well as old oak panelling. 


TROUT STREAM AND COVERTS. 
HE Early Tudor manor house of Childhay, 

near Crewkerne, with 420 acres and a 
trout stream, has been sold by Messrs. Hy. 
Duke and Son for £9,500, on behalf of Major- 
General Sir Reginald Pinney, K.C.B. 

Sedbury Park, Glos, until recently in 
the occupation of the owner, Colonel Sir 
Percival Marling, V.C., C.B., and comprising 
nearly 5,900 acres, has been privately sold by 
Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co. 

Sir Francis Burdett has disposed of some 
hundreds of acres of Great Dalby, Leicester- 
shire, through Messrs. Winterton and Sons, 
for approximately £35,000. He sold some of 
the holdings to the tenants privately, and 
granted a free tenancy for life to the blind tenant 
of one of the properties. Sir Francis intends 
to retain the covert in the Quorn Hunt which 
bears his name, and the woodlands. 

Next Wednesday, at Newbury, Messrs. 
Simmons and Sons will offer farms on the 
Lockinge estate of Mr. A. Thomas Loyd, M.P. 
Already between 6,000 acres and 7,000 acres 
have been disposed of by private treaty to the 
tenants. ‘The sale also includes a residential 
property at Wantage, training stables and 
gallops at East Hendred, and a residence with 
training stables at Compton. 

For Mr. H. Pike Pease, M.P., Merrow 
Croft, near Guildford, is about to be offered 
by Messrs. Harrods, Limited. It is an ex- 
ceedingly well planned and well built house, 
surrounded by gardens of which it is enough 
to say that Miss Jekyll laid them out, and the 
total area of the property is 10 acres. For its 
size, about twenty rooms, Merrow Croft is a 
house inexpensive in upkeep. 

Next Thursday, at Maidstone, over 
1,000 acres in the Weald of Kent are coming 
under the hammer of Messrs. Winch and Sons, 
including lovely old farmhouses and cottages 
and fine sites for modern houses. 

On Friday next, at Aberdeen, Castle 
Fraser and 3,500 acres are to be sold by Messrs. 
Castiglione and Sons. It was described in 
Country Lire of March 26th last (page 383). 

Hadley Lodge, an old Georgian house 
and nearly 10 acres at Hadley Wood, and 
Corey’s Mill and nearly 5 acres at Stevenage, 
have been sold by Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
since the auctions. 

Other private sales include Elmdon Lodge, 
Rugby, by Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock, 
who are to offer Rissington Manor, near 
Bourton -on-the- Water, with trout fishing 
in the Windrush, next month; and The 
Orchards, Appleshaw, by Messrs. Harding and 
Harding. ARBITER. 
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AN ENGLISH LIVING ROOM OF THE 
LATE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


THE AGE OF EXCELLENT TIMBER WORK 


© period can surpass that of 
Henry VII in the richness of its 
wood carving and consummate 
skill in timber construction. The 
wooden houses are generally of the 
class known as half-timber houses, the lower 
part being of stone or brick and the upper of 
wood, which usually overhangs the lower. 
Sometimes the wooden framework is filled 
in with plaster and lined with that splendid 
panelling which is characteristic of the style. 
An excellent example of the English living 
room of the late fifteenth century is to 
be seen at Messrs. Gill and Reigate’s of 
Oxford Street. This magnificent recon- 
struction was made possible by the purchase 
of the main fabric of an old manor house 
that stood on the borders of Dorset and 
Devon. Strong and sound, though weather- 
worn and grey with age, are the outside 
timbers of this old habitation that has seen 
four centuries pass its doors. Inside the 
light is dim, for at present it is a house 
within a house—a place to dream in. 
The fireplace is of stone, with the 
four-centred arch of the period. Flanking 
it are wooden jambs of three slender shafts. 
while above it are narrow spandrels 
decorated with conventional floral forms 
surmounted by a band of Tudor flowers 
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THE RECONSTRUCTED TUDOR ROOM. 


Above and separated by a framework of 
rich mouldings are seven exquisitely carved 
panels with a moulded frieze and crest- 
ing. The mantel and flanking panelling 
are similar in type to that of Wofeton 
House, Dorchester, and, although a fine 
and genuine example of the same period, 
may not have formed part of the original 
manor house. The three central panels over 
the mantel have an interesting history and 
are magnificent specimens of their type in 
the reign of Henry VII. They were 
originally in the church or church buildings 
of Tarporley in Cheshire. 

The central panel bears a design of 
ogee-shaped straps with inner arches 
having cusps of bunches of grapes and 
vine leaves, which also occur in a series 
of panels in Skipton Castle, Yorkshire. 
Upon this is a wreath enclosing a shield 
bearing in chief per fess a ragged staff 
from which hang by a knot the letters 
“W. W.”” with “D. Decretorum,’’ from 
which it appears that the charge is probably 
more a badge with initials and title than a 
formal heraldic coat. Over the wreath 


a scroll with the legend ‘‘ Sit Laus Deo” 
is carved. The initials are those of William 
Witter, or Wittar, ‘‘ Loctor of Decrees ”’ 
and Rector of Tarporley (1493-1543), who, 
in the time of the ecclesiastical unrest 
which preceded and culminated in the 
dissolution of the monastic houses and 
the installation of the new order, preserved 
his name and title by this splendid panel. 
There is evidently some strong connection 
between it and the flanking ones which 
have wreaths with the head of a man, 
one bearing ‘‘ Tibi Laus”’ on a scroll, the 
other ‘‘ Tibi Honor,” while the head in 
it bears on its collar the letter C and a 
cross fleury. 

Time passed and William Wittar 
and his panels were forgotten. After 
two centuries and a half, one Brown, an 
apothecary, whose house was _ situated 
just by the church in Tarporley, probably 
with a view to renovating his establish- 
ment, pulled down the panelling to burn 
—a piece of vandalism. Now by direct 
act of Providence the Rev. Mr. Allen, 
the then (1761) Rector of Tarporley, 
observed him and rescued the memorials 
of his predecessor in Tudor _ times. 
He was an intimate friend of the 
Rev. William Cole, an antiquary of 
Cambridge (1714-82), who, lke Horace 
Walpole and Battey Langley, had a keen 
love of the Gothic styles, insomuch that 
he had a Gothic building called ‘‘ The 
Hermitage’”’ in his garden at Bletchley 
in Buckinghamshire. To him, therefore, 
Mr. Allen made presentation of the three 
panels, which remained in Mr. Cole's 
house until a recent date. 

The flanking wainscot is in plain 
panelling framed in rich mouldings of fine 
colour. The screen, which formed part 
of the original manor house, was formerly 
a few feet further back than the position 
it now occupies, as the subsidiary studs 
and beam show. Than these beams 
where can there be found finer examples 
of wonderful skill in construction ? 
See the dragon beam supported on the 
corner-post. and the finely moulded under- 
surface of the principal horizontal timbers 
all black with age! The doors are splendid 
types of fifteenth century domestic archi- 
tecture, the inside panelling decorated 
with linenfold patterns of unusual kind, 
the outsides differently treated, as the 
custom was. Part of the wainscot is also 
carved in linenfold panels of beautifull) 
grained wood, while the window lights 
fitted with quarries of old stained glass 
are separated by mullions of simple 
mouldings. 

The reconstruction and restoration o! 
buildings such as this constitutes a higl 
art in itself, and Messrs. Gill and Reigat« 
have made it a_ speciality. Among 
their undertakings was the restoration o 
the Washington Manor House, Sulgrave 
Northamptonshire—the Mecca of all true 
Americans. Built in 1584 for Lawrenc« 
Washington, Mayor of Northampton, the 
house was much disfigured by addition: 
of comparatively modern date. To remove 
these and to supply missing portions 0! 
the woodwork in such a manner as t 
restore the ancient appearance and 
‘“atmosphere’’ of the interior in the 
time of the Washingtons, who left it in 
the seventeenth century, was no easy 
task. The main operations are described 
in a letter by Mr. H. Clifford Smith in 
Country Lire, June 25th, and wer 
carried out under the advice of Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 

D. VAN DE GOOTE. 
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